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WEEKLY NOTES. 


R. BLAINE has secured the completion of the negotiations 
M begun by Mr. Evarts for the redress of the Fortune Bay out- 
rages. England does not agree to the payment of a sum as large 
asthe American fishermen claim, but the concession of $75,000 in gold 
will not fall far short of the real losses. As everybody knows, 
there is a disposition to exaggerate injuries which a Government 
or corporation is to pay for. While thusadmitting that the New- 
foundlanders’ attack on our fishermen was unjustifiable, England does 
not admit the plea that they had a right to be fishing in Fortune 
Bay on Sunday, or that the concessions of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington give the exemption from such local restrictions as the 
island’s Sunday laws, which Mr. Evarts claimed for them. She 
merely admits that, whatever wrong they were doing, the 
destruction of their nets and fishing-tackle was not a proper mode 
of redress. The question is a difficult one, but, so far as Newfound- 
land is concerned, there is a precedent of long standing in favor of 
the American claims. The treaty of 1762, by which Newfound- 
land, as well as Canada, was ceded by France to England, reserved 
to the French the right to fish on the eastern coast of that island. 
This right, except when war has caused an interruption, the 
French have exercised ever since, on Sundays and week days 
alike, with no interference from the Government of the prevince. 
Indeed, they have taken such possession of the fisheries on that 
coast, as to leave no room, practically, for the inert provincials. 
The recent outrages sprang from the fear that the Americans, under 
the provisions of theTreaty of Washington, would do the same with 
the fisheries on the southern coast. It was not from any zeal for 
Sabbath observance, for the Newfoundlanders were themselves out 
fishing on that very Sunday. 

Mr. Brarne’s success will have given great satisfaction to his 
friends in New England. But he does not see his way to give our 
Irish citizens an equal gratification by securing Mr. Boyton’s re- 
lease from Kilmainham Jail. It now appears that Mr. Boyton’s 
father was not a citizen, as, although he had been drafted into the 
military service during the war, he had not taken out his second 
papers. Mr. Boyton himself came near to a legal naturalization 
by serving in the navy, but it seems there was a flaw in his claim 
also. We think Mr. BoyTon was near enough to citizenship, under 
these circumstances, to entitle him to a very vigorous intervention 
on grounds of international comity. The country has interfered 
in other times, with emphasis and success, for persons who had no 
rights in America except those of domicile. 





It 1s somewhat surprising that an attack on the character of a 
Cabinet officer, made by 7he Sun of New York, should be the occa- 
sion of public comment and even of authorized contradiction. It is 
still more surprising, as 7he Sum is at present one of the two Conx- 
LING organs in New York, and is straining every nerve to secure 
the re-election of the ex-Senators. It is not so long since The Sun 
represented Mr. Conkuinc and Mr. Artuur as the accomplices of 
Custom-house spies in extorting hush-money from New York 
merchants. It now, with equal truth, holds the ex-Senator up to 
admiration as the noble and injured statesman, whom the Empire 
State cannot afford to leave at home. During President Grant’s 





administration, from the time Mr. DANA was refused a place in the 
Cabinet, his paper abused Mr. Grant, Mr. ConKLING, and ewery 
meinber of the Cabinet, without extorting so much as an authorized 
contradiction of its statements. But when it professes to know 
that Mr. BLAINE is mixed up badly with the Star Route swindles, 
some one thinks it worth while to notice and to repel the charge. 





Mr. Winpom has done well to take warning from the dreadful 
steamboat accident on the Canadian shore of Lake Ontario, to 
order a strict enforcement of the laws which provide for the in- 
spection of steamboats in American waters. We should hope that 
no such rotten hulk as the “ Victoria” is afloat on our bays and rivers-; 
yet it has been observed that disasters of this kind come in groups. 
They belong to a time when long exemption from serious accident 
has brought about a general security and consequent carelessness. 
The first accident should therefore be a signal along the whole line for 
the renewal and redoubling of precaution. Our steamboats and 
railroads have not so good a reputation as they deserve for the 
care they take of their passengers. While far more extensive in 
their operations than those of the British Islands, they either kill 
or injure far fewer people in the course of the year, or they manage 
more cleverly to keep their murders by neglect from being re- 
ported. The Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, is one of the 
largest group of lines in the world ; but the accident above Trenton 
on Monday last may possibly suggest to the reader the query,— 
Why has it not happened before, considering the thousands of trains 
that have traversed the road at amilea minute? The marvellous 
care exercised by the Company is, of course, the answer. 





VIRGINIAN politics become interesting this month, through the 
preparations now making for the election of a Governor. Mr. 
ManuoxeE has lost in importance during the last two months, as the 
Republicans of the North refused to support their Senators in 
accepting him as a great “ Constitutional issue,” and the “hope of 
a new South,” and since his friends, Mr. GorHaAm and Mr. RIppDLE- 
BERGER, failed of their election. But he is still the head and front 
of the Repudiators of the State, and the man whose voice can 
make or unmake candidates. Of his following, the great majority 
are white men who hate to pay taxes. The negroes do not con- 
stitute a fourth of the party, and, while they are the majority in 
some districts, they have been trepanned out of their right to serve 
as delegates to the State Convention, and have been appointed 
only as alternates. This is a specimen of the “ New South.” as 
Mr. MAnoNneE understands it. The greater part of the colored 
voters of Virginia stand by the organized Republican party, under 
such leaders as Mr. JORGENSEN. They desire no coalition with the 
Repudiationists. In this purpose, we are glad to say, Mr. GARFIELD 
sustains them, and they will be sustained by the great mass of the 
Republican party. It is not necessary to elect a Republican Gov- 
ernor of Virginia this year, but it is necessary that honest men 
everywhere should keep themselves clear of such a movement as 
that engineered by Mr. Manone, 





A New ENGLAND professor has been telling the country recently 
that the political economy of the creation of an American mercantile 
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marine by the help of Government subsidies, is summed up in 
the single question—* Will it pay?” He did not add, as do the 
soundest English economists,—N. W. Senior, for instance,—that 
the political economy of a question can be but one of the many 
considerations which a statesman ought to take into account, and 
that, so far from taking the advice of an economist of the English 
school as final, it may often be wisest to sail right in the teeth cf 
that advice. We believe that this maxim is applicable to the 
present situation of our commerce. A line of merchant steamers 
from New York to five Brazilian ports was started in 1877 by an 
American ship-builder. His ships were built in American ship- 
yards, manned by American sailors, loaded with American manu- 
factures for the Brazilian market; and they carried the American 
mails, which otherwise must have been entrusted to sailing vessels. 
It did not pay, although the Brazilians gave it a small subsidy, 
and therefore it has just ceased to run, no doubt to the great sat- 
isfaction of the New England professor. Why did it not pay? 
First of all, the American Government refused to do for it what 
the English Government was doing for the competing line. We 
gave it nosubsidy. Worse still, we compelled the line by law to 
carry the mails for a mere pittance, while the rival lines were paid 
handsomely for this service between Europe and Brazil. In this 
case there was no question of getting the work done cheaply by 
an English steamship line, for no such line runs from an American 
to a Brazilian port. One line runs from Liverpool to Rio, loaded 
with English manufactures ; from Rio to New York, with coffee; and 
from New York back to Liverpool, with grain. When this line 
found it had to meet American competition, it cut down freights 
from Rio to New York to rates far too low to be remunerative. It 
carried coffee at the rate of a dollar a ton for a thousand miles. 
This made it simply a question as to which could hold out the 
longest, and as the English line was competing in this fashion on 
only one part of its triangular route, and was backed by foreign 
subsidies, it managed to do so. The rate for coffee from Rio to 
New York was pulled down fora time from seventy or eighty-five 
cents a bag to forty or even thirty cents a bag. Now that we 
have allowed American competition to be crushed out, the price 
will go up to the old figure, while the American professor of Eng- 
lish economy will continue to tell us that subsidies to American 
shipping “ do not pay.” 





TueE struggle at Albany over the election of the successors of 
Mr. ConKLING and Mr. PLatt, resolved itself, first of all, into a 
struggle to secure or prevent the holding of acaucus. Mr, Conx- 
LING evidently counted upon all things being done in accordance 
with the old routine, with which he has a masterly familiarity. 
That he had not a majority of votes on his side, has rarely troubled 
a political boss. His art of management is to devise a plan by 
which his attached minority can exercise the rights of the majority, 
and control their opponents by threats of consequences. But the 
day for that sharp practice is over. It met its death at Harrisburg. 
The Independents at Albany made up their minds that the first 
real vote on the Senatorship should be taken in the Legislature 
and not in caucus. The Senate Committee on Caucus refused to 
unite in any call for its meeting, and nothing remained but to secure 
the signature of a majority of the Republican members to a call. 
But this also was found to be quite impossible. Up to a certain 
number, signatures were easy to get. But beyond that number 
they were not to be had, And even of those which had been 
given, some could not be held. The most impudent bragging 
was resorted to. Weak-kneed members were told that more than 
a majority had signed the call already, and that it was not pub- 
lished, because a few more were expected. This went on for days, 
while every sort of pressure was brought to bear upon hesitating 
members. Office-holders were brought up to Albany or sent tele- 
grams to members from their districts. Men who control large 


blocks of State patronage appeared on the floor of the Legislature 
to plead for the votes of those whose friends they could turn out 
of office. Reluctant legislators were summoned by Mr. ConKLING 
to his room, where he and the Vice-President united their pleadings 
and their representations of Mr. BLAInE’s malice in proposing the 
appointment of Judge Rosertson. When it is remembered that 
a large majority of the Republicans in the Legislature were, three 
months ago, decided ConKLING men, attached to Mr. ConKLING by 
honest regard for his great abilities, as well as by lower considera- 
tions, it must seem wonderful that only thirty-five out of one hun- 
dred and six succumbed to those influences. But on the other 
side was an influence greater and more permanent than the 
eloquence of Mr. Conk.inc and his assistants. It was the evident 
repudiation of the ex-Senators by their own State. From every part 
of New York, came protests and memorials denouncing their course 
throughout, and demanding the election of Senators who should 
feel something of the loyalty to the President which is felt by the 
rank and file of the party. It was this which decided even Stal- 
warts not to vote for re-election, and which convinced more than 
one of them who was most eager for that result, that his vote 
for it would be political suicide. 





THE struggle has brought into the clearest light the strength of 
a President who keeps within the broad lines of power drawn for 
him by the Constitution, and who does nothing to offend deeply the 
popular sensibilities, The very fact that the President is elective, 
the people’s own choice, but strengthens his position. ‘Those 
who voted for him, feel bound to stand by him. It is, of course, 
recognized that there are legitimate modes of opposition to his 
policy, and for these there is no popular resentment. In so 
far as his policy moves on party lines, the other party is expected 
to oppose him; but even it loses ground when it stoops to a fac- 
tious opposition, for which there isno party reason. Or, again, if 
he has broken faith with his own party, as Mr. TyLer did, and as 
Mr. JoHNsoNn was believed to have done, he loses his hold on popu- 
lar sympathy. But when opposition comes from men of his own 
party, and on personal grounds only, the President is irresistible. 
Mr. Jackson rallied the people of the United States to his support 
and secured both a second election and the power to name his suc- 
cessor, by the spectacle of his single-handed fight with the leaders 
of his own party. It is true that the opposition to him was not 
purely personal ; there were considerations of public policy blended 
with it. But the people rallied to the President who had a mind to be 
President himself, and not to “ put the office into commission,” as 
they say in England. They have another saying in England which 
goes far to explain popular feeling in America. It is that of the 
Duke of Wellington: “The Queen’s Government must go on.” 
The man we have chosen to rule, must have the chance to rule; 
and whoever stands in his way must yield to him, so long as he is 
decent and reasonable, and keeps within the bounds of the Con- 
stitution. It is this feeling which has rallied the Republicans of 
New York from their support of Mr. ConKL1nG to that of Mr. Gar- 
FIELD. 
although ridden by such men as Mr. CAMERON and Mr. ConkLinG, to 
abandon their ominous silence as to Mr. Hayes’s Administration, 
and to express the popular regard for the late President and his 
administration of his office. And, within just bounds, it is a right 
feeling, and one which contributes to the stability of our institutions. 





Ir the President has grown stronger in the popular support 
through the factious opposition of the two ex-Senators, it has not 
been through any threat to use his power for the destruction of those 
who vote for their re-election. It has been rather through his dig- 
nified passivity, his entire abstinence from interference with either 





the national Senate or the New York Legislature, and the evidence 











It was this feeling which forced the State conventions, | 
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that he took a deeper interes! in the scvcre illness of his much-loved 
wife, His enemies would have wished him to do otherwise. There 
were suspicions, although unjust, that Mr. BLAINE’s recent visit to 
New York had for its object to influence the course of affairs at Albany, 
which was welcomed by the enemies of the President as helpful totheir 
cause, and they made the best of it. They know that Mr. Gar- 
FIELD'S strength is in avoiding all the vulgar devices for exercising 
political influence, and that, so long as he thus respects the dignity 
of his office, he will not want for popular support. Yet they encour- 
age the second officer of the Republic to pursue exactly the oppo- 
site course, and to sacrifice the dignity of his office to secure the 
political advancement of his friends. We have never yet spoken 
in censure of Mr. ARTHUR. We have believed all things and hoped 
all things good of him, We welcomed the assurance, given by his 
friends immediately after his nomination, that he was a man ot 
independent judgment and firmness, and in no sense the shadow of 
Mr. Conk.inc or of any other leader. We thought we saw in his 
conduct, before Mr. PLatt’s election, the confirmation of this claim. 
But we must say that he has shown his unworthiness of the high 
office to which the people have called him, by the share he has 
taken in the personal canvass of the New York Legislature. And 
the sacrifice of his official dignity to Mr, ConKLINne’s ambition has 
been a useless sacrifice. If it was hoped that any particular weight 
would attach to his influence as that of the Vice-President, the hope 
has proved vain. The Vice-Presidency borne on the shoulders of 
Mr. ConKLING’s satellite, ceases to be a thing of weight and influence 
to the nation, 





WueEn, on Monday, the- Conkiine Stalwarts agreed to hold a 
caucus, however irregular the manner of its call, they found they 
could muster no more than thirty-six Senators and Representa- 
tives, while, about the same hour, fifty-seven supporters of the 
Administration met in conference in another part of the city, and 
pledged themselves to labor for the rejection of the ex-Senators. 
It might seem as if the Independents had made a mistake in refusing 
to go into caucus, since they numbered a majority of all the Republi- 
can legislators, and could have bound the rest to support their nomi- 
nees. But the revolt at Albany, as at Harrisburg, is a revolt 
against caucus dictation itself; and the Independents could not 
have consented to exercise that dictation. Besides, although the 
ex-Senators would have been wofully in the minority in a caucus, 
they might have received the largest vote, and have claimed some 
advantage from this in dealing with the undecided portion of the 
Stalwart faction. The opponents of Mr. Conkiinc and Mr. Piatt 
are by no means united in their preferences, while fully agreed as 
to their repugnances, or those of their constituents. 

When the Legislature proceeded to a yote on Tuesday, the 
Democratic vote(47,) was, as at Harrisburg, the greatest, a fact 
which stimulated some vague hopes of advantage to themselves, 
which that party have entertained. Next came Mr. Conk.inc and 
Mr. Piatt, with thirty-five votes, the rest of the Republican vote 
being scattered over a variety of candidates, Mr. Depew and ex- 
Vice-President WHEELER leading. In the subsequent votes, Mr. 
Conk.ino’s friends persisted in their first preference, as did Mr. 
OLIvEr’s friends at Harrisburg, being as confident of their powers 
of successful endurance as were the immortal 306 at Chicago. In 
fact, the friends of the ex-Senators, before a vote was taken, de- 
clared their purpose to effect a deadlock, and to perpetuate it until 
the adjournment of the Legislature, believing that no situation 
could be worse for their candidates than the present one, and that 
their chances would be improved if the Governor should call a 
special session between the election of a new Legislature in No- 
vember and its first meeting in January. We may expect, therefore, 
unless something quite unforeseen should occur, that there will be 
no election at this session of the Legislature, and that, if the friends 
of Mr. Conx.ine can effect it, the next Legislature will be either 





ConKLING-ite or Democratic, more probably the latter. It is to 
such a Democratic victory that the Stalwarts now point us, as the 
fruits of Mr. GARFIELD’s policy. They go further; they say that 


-the Republican party is dead. We do not believe it ; but, if so, it 


has died an honorable death in resenting the monstrous pretensions 
of the Senatorial Ring. And, had it not met its fate in this way, it 
might have died in dishonor, through the general secession of the 
Independents from its ranks. For the issue between the party and 
the bosses was sure to come ; and, if the party had yielded to them, 
its doom would have come as quickly. There are a good many Re- 
publican voters who do not think that the maintenance of the Re- 
publican party, or of any party, is indispensable to the well-being of 
this country. 





For years past, English newspapers of every class have been 
denouncing the demand made by some manufacturers for protec- 
tion, under the name of reciprocity, as nothing short of madness. 
They have pointed to its inconsistency with the whole doctrine of 
English economy, and insisted on the absurdity of “laying burdens 
on the English consumer, simply because the French or the Ameri- 
can consumer was already burdened.” Yet the new French tariff 
has aroused such resentment in England that some of these very 
papers begin to talk of retaliation by the imposition of duties on 
French wines, silks, bric-a-brac, and the like, as far from unlikely. 
This is a sign of how great the decay there has been of orthodox 
political economy in its native home. For thirty years back, every 
foundation of the science has been undermined by the ablest Eng- 
lish writers. While here and there a Fawcett or a Carrns has 
been patching the old edifice, we have seen Stuart MILL, CLIFFE 
LESLIE, THORNTON, PATTERSON, INGRAHAM, BAGEHOT, and a host of 
others, laboring for the discredit of the principles which McCut- 
LOCH, CoBDEN and Senior regarded as all but axiomatic. The 
strange thing is that these iconoclasts have all been pronounced 
Free Traders, some of them violently such. They seemed to think 
that after they had destroyed every prop on which-the Free Trade 
theory rests, the theory could stand without their support. The 
full harvest of their labors will be reaped when England comes to 
reject a doctrine which has left her dependent on all the rest of the 
world for food, without securing her access to the foreign markets 
for her manufactures, upon which she has placed her dependence. 





TueE resolution of the Free Church Assembly, condemning Pro- 
fessor ROBERTSON SMITH of Aberdeen for his views with regard to 
the historical character and authorship of certain books of the Old 
Testament, is chiefly remarkable as showing how far sympathy 
with, or at least the toleration of, such views has pervaded the most 
conservative of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. Twenty 
years ago, a heretic, such as Professor SMITH is, would have been 
expelled by an unanimous vote. To-day, his case divides the As- 
sembly into factions so nearly equal that neither party was sure of 
victory or defeat until the vote actually was taken. It would bea 
mistake to assume that the minority of the Assembly are in agree- 
ment with Professor SmirH in holding that the Pentateuch is a 
composite work, made up by a writer much later than Moses, out of 
many documents ; that the great law-giver probably wrote nothing 
but the Ten Commandments; that Deuteronomy isa dramatic and 
not a historical composition ; that the Book of Jonah is a parable, and 
the like. But they maintain that these are questions of theological 
science and not of Christian faith, and that the Professor’s views are 
consistent with an honest acceptance of the Confession of Faith, 
which does not pronounce upon these matters. It is this unavoid- 
able oversight of the Confession which furnishes a perplexing 
problem to the Free Church Assembly. If they should deprive 
Professor SMITH of “ the temporalities” of his professorship for hold- 
ing his objectionable opinions, they know he will take the matter 
before the civil courts, In Scotland, the courts hold, yery properly 
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that the articles of belief and order adopted by any religious 
body are of a nature of a contract between that body and each of 
its members, and that no person shall be deprived by a church 
court of any temporal advantage because of opinions or conduct 
which are not clearly in conflict with the published. articles of that 
Church. Now, the Free Church Assembly, although they have 
deprived Professor SmitH of his right to teach, because, as 
they allege, he does not conform to the Confession of Faith, are 
not so clear that the civil courts would sustain them in that 
decision. Besides, it seems they would imperil the right of suf- 
rage exercised by the ministry of their own Church outside the 
towns, by degrading their tenure of their manses from a life interest 
toa terminable interest without lease. Under the unreformed 
county suffrage of Scotland, the latter would not suffice for 
an elector. 





THE final submission of Hamburg to Prince BIsMARCK, and her 
agreement to enter the Zollverein in 1882, are a surrender which 
hardly could have been expected. For centuries, the city has 
cherished her absolute freedom of trade as the charter of her lib- 
erties. She was proud of it before Sir JouNn CuiLp broached it as 
a theory. With her, it dates back to the earlier Middle Ages, 
when, as FicuTE says, Free Trade, Barbarism, bad Latin and the 
Papal power combined to keep Europe cosmopolitan, and to keep 
down national instincts. She resisted every effort to bring her 
port within the compass of the Zollverein; and when her neigh- 
bors of the Steuerverein yielded to its solicitation, after the with- 
drawal of direct British influence from Hanover in 1837, she still 
held out as a city which knew no tariff and levied nothing but 
harbor dues. So long as Germany remained a disunited 
country, this vé/e continued to be possible. Prince Bismarck 
brought her to her senses, first of all, by running the Zollverein 
line between Hamburg proper and the suburb St. Pauli, in which 
a large share of the city’s business is transacted, but which is not 
included in the medizval privileges. He.thus subjected to cus- 
tom-house examination the tens of thousands of vehicles and hun- 
dreds of thousands of foot-passengers who must pass daily between 
the suburb and the city itself. He then offered to the Hamburgers 
a large compensation for the losses which are expected to ensue 
from the city’s entrance into the Zollverein, and his terms have 
been accepted. The Chancellor means to see to it that the chief 
seaport of Germany shall be thoroughly German. 





PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH will sail for England during the 
present month. The Associated Press of the Province of Ontario, 
of which Professor SmitH is a member, propose to tender to their 
distinguished associate the courtesy of a farewell banquet. The 
dinner proposed is entirely social and friendly, and could have no 
political significance whatever, since the Association embraces 
journalists of all parties; and the affair is protected from political 
attack by all the social rules. Nevertheless, the Toronto Globe,— 
which seems to be edited by some one who possesses neither brains 
nor good-breeding,—with a malignity in which increasing fear is a 
large element, has attacked the proposed dinner politically, in a 
series of savage and scurrillous articles, as “ A Tribute to an An- 
nexationist.” The G/ode is, however, only thwarting itself, and 
making more prominent the inevitable fate of the Dominion,—a 
fate that gives the G/ode fever and ague every time it is suggested. 
We commend to our contemporary to adopt a leaf out of Mr. 
ConkKLING’S career, and, failing to manage the Province of Ontario 
to its satisfaction, to cease publication. 





Wepnesbay added one more to the laurels that this country is 
steadily and swiftly gathering from our British cousins, and the in- 
vasion of England by America is now complete. 


For, as long as 








our conquest was confined to beef, breadstuffs, cheese, cotton, 
cutlery, oysters, coffins, hardware, inventions, petroleum, pottery 
and plum pudding, the sturdy Britishers did not mind. They accepted 
the good things we sent them that were better than what they 
could produce at home, paid for them, and were thankful. When 
we sailed away from Cowes with the Queen’s Cup, they submitted 
in graceful silence. And now we have captured the blue ribbon 
of the British Turf, a blue ribbon of more popular significance and 
more universal reverence than that of the Garter, the supreme rib- 
bon of all England. This is the last straw, and if our English 
cousins shall acrimoniously ask each other what next will these 
Yankees do? it will not surprise the victors on this side of the 
Atlantic. We have won a most notable success, and have turned 
the greatest of English sporting events into what the London 
Times properly calls an “ International Race.” We trust Mr. 
LorILLARD’s success will only induce further competition by 
American horses on English soil. 





THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has refused Mr. FRANKLIN 
B. GowEn’s petition for a rehearing of the argument before that 
body, in an appeal from the Common Pleas Court, as to who is 
President of the Reading. But itis hardly supposable that, even with 
this added decision in his favor, Mr. Bonp will be permitted to at 
once receive his position and power. Mr. Gowen has been reported 
as saying, when the decision of the Supreme Court was given 
against him, that, if his petition for a rehearing was denied, he 
would at once hand over the Company’s seal to his legitimate suc- 
cessor. We shall wait somewhat curiously to see Mr. GOwEN 
vacate. He has clung to the Presidency with the grip of a devil 
fish, and, himself the supreme master of legal delay, has amply 
demonstrated his ability to keep a case “pending.” But from the 
first in his contest with the legally elected Board, he has been 
beaten until disaster must be more familiar to him than the name 
of Reading, with which, indeed, under Mr. GoWEN’s management, it 
has almost grown to be synonymous, Mr. Bonp has now a fair 
field before him, and, as soon as he is enabled to assume the post 
of Receiver, as well as President, we shall look for fairer skies and 
brighter days than have been provided by the deposed President. 





SOME RESULTS FROM THE CENSUS. IV. 


HE Superintendent of the Census has placed in the hands of Mr. 
li S. N. D. Nort the interesting subject of “ American Jour- 
nalism,” which, we suppose, according to the general plan adopted 
by Professor WALKER, will be treated historically as well as statis- 
tically. A preliminary exhibit of the statistics of the daily press 
has already emanated from the Census Bureau, and, from the ex- 
ceedingly careful manner in which Mr. Nortu treats this branch 
of his subject, we may anticipate, for the first time, an authentic,— 
and at the same time interesting, history of the newspaper press of 
the United States. 

A recent writer in the London Quarterly Review calls attention 
to the fact that the history of the newspaper press of England has 
yet to be written, and adds that, times without number, the work 
has been attempted, but still remains unachieved. It is certainly 
a very difficult task, and we think that the writer in question, 
though he covers many pages of the Review, fails to give us a 
comprehensive view of British journalism. His facts seem to be 
gathered from the thirty-fifth annual issue of Zhe Newspaper Press 
Directory, an advertiser’s guide, the first edition of which was 
published in London in 1846. In that year, the daily newspa- 
pers in the English Kingdom only numbered fourteen, twelve 
of which were published in London, and two in Dublin. If this be 
true,the United States, in 1810, thirty-six years previous, pos- 
sessed more daily newspapers than all England in 1846, for, by the 
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census of 1810, it appeared that the number of journals was 359, 
of which twenty-seven were dailies, with a total annual issue of 
22,321,000 copies. In 1824, twenty-two years before 1846, there 
were no less than fourteen newspapers in Philadelphia alone, and 
twelve in the city of New York, with a circulation varying from 
1000 to 4000 copies. In 1828, the whole number had increased in 
the United States to 852, with a yearly issue of 68,117,796 copies. 
In 1830, the number was estimated at 1000. The United States 
census of 1840 returned 1631 newspapers, and, in 1850, 2,800, with 
an annual circulation of 426,409,978 copies, with an average of 
21.81 copies to each person in the population, and of 12.9 journals 
to every hundred thousand inhabitants. 

If this reviewer may be credited, and surely a statement of the 
October, 1880, London Quarterly Review ought to be reliable, the 
number of daily newspapers published in London has not greatly 
increased since 1846, for he says: “ At the present time, London 
alone has 18 daily newspapers, 13 morning and 5 evening; 56 
morning and 40 evening papers are published in the Provinces; 12 
morning and 7 evening in Scotland; 13 morning and 4 evening in 
Ireland ; one morning paper is published in the Isle of Man, and 
one in Jersey, making a total of no fewer than 157 daily papers in 
the United Kingdom.” This certainly seems a very small number, 
especially after learning from Mr. North’s report that there are in 
the United States 965 daily newspapers, or 805 more than in the 
United Kingdom. Clearly, the British public do not show the 
great appreciation of journalistic enterprise and literary excellence 
that one might expect they would, especially if it is true, as the 
writer remarks on the first page of the article in the Quarterly, 
that London alone produces in a single year more essays that are 
models of style and standards of literary excellence, than the whole 
newspaper press of Great Britain during the eighteenth century, 
and that hardly a day goes by without the appearance in the col- 
umns of the daily press of “some essay or leading article worthy 
of a place among the classics.” 

In 1846, the total number of daily and weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom was stated at 551, 130 of which had 
their origin in London; 226 in the English provinces; eight in 
Wales ; seventy-nine in Scotland ; ninety-two in Ireland, and sixteen 
inthe islands. By 1861, the number had increased only to 563. 
The growth of English journalism seems to have dated from the 
abolition of the Stamp Duty in 1856. New papers were started 
on every hand, so that, with the decade of 1851-1861, the number 
was almost doubled, the actual figures being, for the latter year, 
1102, as against 563 for the former. 

The growth in the United States has been much more rapid. 
As we have shown, in 1824, there were eleven daily newspapers in 
Philadelphia, and twelve in New York, with a circulation varying 
from 1,000 to 4,000 copies. To-day, the State of New York has 115 
daily newspapers and eighty-four weeklies, with a combined annual 
circulation of 384,328,454; and Pennsylvania ninety-eight daily 
newspapers and fifty-seven weekly papers, with a combined circula- 
tion of 202,539,482. Of the 962 daily newspapers in the United 
States, it will be seen, from the following table, which we have 
compiled from the Census Bulletin, No. 141, that no less than 576 
are published in the ten great newspaper States of the Union :— 





No. Weekly, 











No Daily Annual Aggre- Semi-Weekly, Annual Aggre- Total Annual 
News- gate Circulation. Trj-Weekly, ” gate Circulation, Aggregate 

papers. and Sunday. Circulation, 
New York,. . II 331,999,346 120 53,229,108 384,328,454 
Pennsylvania, . 9 185,384,146 71 17,155,350 202,539,482 
Illinois, . . 73 84,484,768 86 33,629,255 118,114,023 
Ones oi 54 65,890,389 57 17,121,740 83,012,129 
California, . . 54 51,861,960 42 8,652,100 60,514,160 
Missouri,, . . 42 37,791,460 47 14,660,696 52,452,156 
Indiana, , . . 40 21,401,510 43 4,210,660 25,615,170 
Massachusetts, . 35 86,304,351 33 10,204,537 96,509,388 
Michigan, , . 33 20,417,232 34 8,279,308 28,696,540 
TOWAg 6% i 32 11,134,935 29 4,684,712 15,819,647 
Total, 576 895,773,597 562 171,827,452  1,067,601,049 
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Of the 803 weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly and Sunday news- 
papers published in the United States, 562 are’ published in these 
States, and, of the total aggregate circulation of all newspapers, 
amounting to 1,344,101,235, no less than 1,067,601,049 stand to 
the credit of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, California, 
Missouri, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan and Iowa. 

In the following table may be seen at a glance the average sub- 
scription price paid per the year for daily newspapers in different 
parts of the country :— 





Average Average Average 





Subscription Price Subscription Price Subscription Price 
of Dailies. of Dailies. of Dailies, 

Territories, in- 

cluding D. of C., $11.00 Missouri, . . $7.82 Florida, . $6.60 
Louisiana, , 10.75 South Carolina,. 7.77 Maine, »« 660 
Arkansas, . 10.25 Kentucky, 7-69 Massachusetts, , 6.40 
Nevada, 10.00 Alabama, . 7.50 Illinois, 6.36 
Texas, . 9.88 Connecticut, . 7.26 Michigan, 5-73 
California, . 8.62 West Virginia, . 7.25 Maryland, 5.66 
Wisconsin, . 8.53 New York, . . 7.20 New Jersey, . 5.61 
Iowa, 8.38 Kansas, , « le Rhode Island, , 5.60 
Mississippi, 8.30 Vermont, . . 7.00 Virginia, . 5-50 
Minnesota, 8.28 Ohio, » 7-00 Pennsylvania, 5-50 
Tennessee, 8.20 Georgia, . . 7.00 NewHampshire, 5.50 
Nebraska, , S10 Indiama, ... Ge North Carolina,, 5.30 
Colorado, . . 7-90 Oregon, . . 6.66 Delaware, 3-50 

Total average price, 4 $7.33. 


It will be seen that, with an average price per annum of $7.33 
and an aggregate daily circulation of 3,581,187, the people of the 
United States appearsto pay out annually the sum of $26,250,100.71 
for their daily newspapers. But these figures,as Mr. Nortu re- 
marks, are subject to certain obvious qualifications. 

Such are the statistics of the newspaper press for England and 
America, as they now exist. Mr. Nort promises much more, 
and the work of tabulating and arranging his valuable material 
is now in progress at Washington. He has secured samples 
of nearly every periodical published in the country, : and, 
we understand, is fully prepared to write an exhaustive his- 
tory of the subject. The introduction of machinery and me- 
chanical appliances in the printing and distributing of papers, and of 
the cheap and rapid method of stereotyping, and improvements in 
paper-making by which paper can be produced in webs of practi- 
cally unlimited length, and the construction of printing machines 
which can be worked at a high rate of speed, and which print from 
the ribbon of paper on both sides at a single operation, as well as 
the demand for the latest news, have done much toward advancing 
journalistic enterprise on both sides of the Atlantic. Education 
will do much in the future. Without wishing to make any invid- 
ious comparisons, we suggest that Southern statesmen might study 
Mr. Nortu’s newspaper statistics profitably; for example, 
let them compare the annual circulation of newspapers in the thir- 
teen Southern States with ten Western States. 





THE FUTURE OF THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, 


HERE has been a good deal of talk and racket during the 

past fortnight, about the revised version of the New Testa- 
ment, but the really serious criticism of the work is yet to come. 
The book has run the gauntlet of newspaper discussion, and popu- 
lar preachers have ventilated their opinions of it; but the scholar- 
ship of the United Kingdom and of the United States has not 
yet pronounced its judgment. Asa matter of course, the opinions 
which have been the most swift in their formation are worth the 
least. A man who has read a couple of Gospels, or, for that mat- 
ter, half the book, and who, on comparison of what he has read 
with his recollection of the old version, pronounces that, on the 
whole, he likes the revision, and means to use it, has not contributed 
much to the serious and searching discussion to which the work of 
the revisers will be subjected during the next eighteen months. 
By that time the question will have been settled. The revised 
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version will either have lapsed into forgetfulness, with other nine 
days’ wonders, or—which we think far more likely,—it will have 
taken its place as the recognized standard of the British and 
American churches. 


We must express our regret that the revisers have adopted the 
methods of publication by which the book has been brought before 
the Christian world, They have published their revision in the 
lump, and asa finality. It seems to us that they would have done 
much better to have laid it before the public in parts, after they 
had expended their best efforts upon it, and then to have awaited 
suggestions from all quarters before publishing the whole book in 
its final shape. They have followed, it is true, the example of their 
predecessors of 1610; but that precedent is hardly suitable for our 
age, in which Biblical learning is so widely diffused, and the book 
has too many close and careful students in all parts of the Christian 
world. A much better precedent than that of 1610 is furnished by 
the body of learned German theologians who have undertaken the 
revision of LuTHER’s venerable version. There lies before us their 
revision of the Book of Genesis, with notes from the pen of Dr. 
Epwarp RieEuM, giving his reasons for the changes they have 
made. A similar mode of procedure with the English Bible would 
have prolonged the work of revision; but the whole result would 
have been more satisfactory. 


So far as we can learn, the Committees for the Revision of the 
New Testament have dissolved, with no intention of meeting again. 
They have said to the English-speaking world : « Here is our work; 
take it or leave it. It is not only the best we can now offer ; it is 
the only offer we ever mean to make.” Yet we feel assured that 
their experience of the coming year will convince them 
that this attitude is a mistake; that their finality is no finality; 
and that, to secure to Christendom the great work they 
have already done with so much self-sacrifice, they must meet again 
for a still further revision, based on the suggestions which will have 


reached them from persons not included in their number. We are 


led to this expectation by several weighty considerations. 


(1.) The English vocabulary of the revised version is far from fault- 
less. The vocabulary of 1610 was amply sufficient for every pur- 
pose of translation, and it was understood that our revisers were to 
confine themselves to that vocabulary. Unfortunately, they have 
not done so. Into the midst of the antique and beautiful English 
of the ELIZABETHAN era, they have inserted words of late currency, 
reminding one of a new patch upon an old garment. In the very 
first verse of the Gospel of Luke, for instance, we have the phrase 
“draw up a narrative,” being a needless introduction of an un- 
Biblical word. In,the third verse, we have accurately, All such 
changes are to be deprecated, because they are lapses out of the 
language of common speech into the language of books. As 
LUTHER said, long ago, he who would translate the Bible for the 
people, must not go and ask the doctors of theology and professors 
how to talk. He must listen to the common people as they speak 
in the market-place, to the mothers as they talk in their homes, to 
the children as they prattle on the street. From them he will learn 
the speech into which the Bible must be rendered. Every depart- 
ure from LUTHER’s rule carries the book the farther from the com- 
prehension of plough-boys and char-women, and unfits it, in so far, 
for its place as the people’s book. So far from making the New 
Testament less Saxon and simpler than it was, care should have 
been taken to make it more so. In some instances, this has been 
done. But in other cases the opportunity hasbeen overlooked. For 
instance, LUTHER’S reading suggests that “ out of the overflow of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” would be preferable to “ out of the abund- 
ance. . . . Sometimes, also, a more familiar phrase is replaced 
by one less familiar to the common people, from a narrow antiqua- 
rianism, which does nothing for the popularity of the book. Thus, 
“the hem of ilis garment” gave place to“the border, . . .”’ So 





in JAMES i., 23, “ beholding his natural face 7” a glass,” gives way 
to “ina mirror.” It is, of course, quite true that there were no 
looking-glasses in the Apostle’s day; but “in a glass” is exactly 
the phrase he would have used if he had lived in our time. Be- 
sides, everybody knows what that word means, while there are 
hundreds of thousands of English-speaking Christians, in whose 
vocabulary mirror does not occur, and who will get no light from the 
alteration. In fine, the revised version needs a thorough revision at 
the hands of scholars who are neither theologians nor Greek scholars, 
but who know the people’s English as Bunyan, DE For and Cos- 
BETT knew it. 


(2.) The English grammar of the revision is far from perfect. It 
is worthy of all praise for its careful attention to grammatical dis- 
tinctions in the original which had been overlooked. In this way, 
it has made the narratives of the Gospel more picturesque and vivid 
in many places. But it is very easy to push this attention too far 
and to sacrifice English grammar to Greek. For instance, the true 
grammatical force of whosoever, as a relative which contains, by im- 
plication, its own antecedent, is missed in such renderings as “whoso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given.” Equally un-English is 
the pleonastic expression, “He that endureth to the end, 
the same shall be saved.” Again, it may be good Greek 
to say, “On these two commandments hangeth the whole law, 
and the prophets;” but it is not the English we wish our 
children to learn. Sometimes our revisers are careful of the Eng- 
lish subjunctive, on which some precisionists are beginning to 
frown. They write “Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he sed forth laborers,” and “ If the salt Zave lost its savour.” 
But they also write, “If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble.”’ 
On some points of their bad grammar, they can plead the example 
of the version of 1610. But the plea should not avail with revisers 
who show themselves so precise in similar matters. 


(3.) The version contains many needless changes, while it omits 
some which are necessary. The number of the alterations made 
has proved the strong point with its enemies. These complain that 
change has been made for change’s sake, and that a properly con- 
servative spirit has not prevailed in the councils of the revisers. 
For instance, they have sacrificed expressions which have passed 
into a proverbial use, without effecting any real alteration of the 
sense. ‘“ Have borne the burden and heat of the day,” is not really 
mended by being altered into “ borne the burden of the day and 
the scorching heat.” Force is lost, not gained, by the change. “A 
son of hell” is no better than “achild of hell.” ‘Ye offspring of 
vipers” is no better than “ye generation of vipers ;” while “ye 
vipers’ brood ” would have been better than either. ‘“ The part- 
ings of the highways” will mean nothing to most readers; “ the 
cross-roads ” would have been botlt ancient and intelligible, if not 
so stately, and if a change must be made. “ Danced in the midst,” 
(MATTHEW xiv., 5,) is not a bit nearer the true meaning than “danced 
before them,” if so near ; for “ danced in public” is the exact sense. 
There are multitudes of renderings which are open to the same 
objections. 


Besides these are some needed changes which have not been 
made. For instance, in LUKE xxiv., 30, and other passages, Jesus is 
represented, in the new version as in the old, as blessing bread be- 
fore giving it to his disciples. The new version even omits to 
print the z¢ after “ blessed ” in italics, as the old did, to warn the reader 
that it was a word not found in the original. Every Jew, before and 
after partaking of food, blessed God as its giver, and many of the 
berakas or blessings thus employed are preserved in the Talmud. 
To bless food before partaking of it would have been an innovation 
which would have exacted attention and comment. Jesus, like his 
countrymen, blessed not the bread, but his Father in Heaven. 
This is probably the meaning also of the word humnesan, used by 
Maxk and MATTHEW to describe the last act of the Paschal feast. 
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Again, in 2 Cor. iv., 3, our revisers follow the assumption of the 
old translators, that the ‘ots apolloumenois is masculine, when in 
truth it is neuter. Hence their clumsy rendering : “ But and if our 
Gospel be veiled, it is veiled in them that are perishing, in whom 
the God of this world hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving.” 
Paul was not so clumsy as to make Satan blind the minds of one 
set of persons in another and, grammatically, a different set. The 
true rendering seems to be that suggested some years ago in the 
Andover Bibliotheca Sacra; “ For if our Gospel be hid, it is hid by 
the things which are perishing, by the which the God of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them who believe not.” 

For all these reasons, we believe that we shall have yet a re- 
vision of the revision. 


= 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
MR. CONKLING’S DEFEAT. 








HE Republican newspapers throughout the country are discussing 
what they variously characterize as ‘‘ The fall of Mr. Conkling,’”’ “A 
crushing defeat,’’ ‘‘ The end of Mr. Conkling’s political career,’’ or 
‘¢The Administration’s victory.’’ Few of these journals hesitate to de- 
clare that the defeat of the New York ‘‘ machine,’’ as directed against 
the President, is complete, decisive and overwhelming. ‘It is settled,”’ 
says the Buffalo (N. Y.,) xpress, ‘‘that Messrs. Conkling and Platt 
are clearly beaten,’’ and the Cincinnati Commercial exclaims :—‘‘ Mr. 
Conkling has simply collapsed.’’ The Chicago Z7bune believes that 
‘‘the best thing for Conkling to do is to quit the people’s service, in 
which he has been unfaithful ;’’ the Springfield (Mass.,) Republican re- 
calls the fact that ‘‘ Conkling has gone through two bitter defeats be- 
fore,’’ and adds: ‘‘ but this defeat of his own brewing is the bitterest of 
all;’’ and the New York Zimes says :—‘‘ Mr. Conkling can hardly fail 
to realize now, even if he will not acknowledge it, that his political ca- 
reer is closed.”’ 

The critics of the press agree that Mr. Conkling is responsible for 
the disaster that has overtaken him. One paper, the Rochester (N. Y.,) 
Express, pronounces his resignation from the Senate ‘‘ the one cham- 
pion blunder, the colossal stupidity, the unequalled idiocy of the age, 
especially prominent in the light of his wretched struggle to get back.’’ 
According to the Troy (N. Y.,) Zimes, the fallen Senator should have 
known that the Republicans of the State of New York would not en- 
dorse the affront to the President, which was intended to be put upon 
him by the resignations. The Syracuse (N. Y.,) Standard finds that the 
people would not stand his “ political follies,’’ and the Cincinnati Ga- 
zelte adds :—‘*‘ When Mr. Conkling resigned, he ceased to bea reliable 
Republican. He stepped to his own downfall, and he will henceforward 
be an anti-Republican.’’ ‘‘ Messrs. Conkling and Platt rashly abandoned 
their seats,’’ thinks the Baltimore Suz, ‘‘through an overweening confi- 
dence in their ability to return to them, indorsed in their recusancy by 
the representative Republicans of New York.’’ 

How Mr. Conkling’s machine leadership contributed to his defeat, is 
dwelt upon by many journals that never lose an opportunity to attack 
the ‘ boss’’ system in politics. The Albany Journal says:—‘‘ The dis- 
comfiture of the manipulators of the ‘machine’ is not the result of 
aiy sudden spasm of patriotism. It is the outcome of earnest reflection, 
induced by the long series of wrongs consummated or attempted by the 
men who have arrogated to themselves the right to prostitute the Re- 
publican party to advance their own selfish ends and personal ambi- 
tions. The feeling of dissatisfaction with the spirit and methods of 
these men has been steadily growing for years, but this feeling was re- 
pressed for patriotic reasons ‘until further repression would have been 
inexcusable, cowardly and dishonorable. ‘The time arrived when si- 
lence became a crime, and when to speak out was not simply necessary 
to vindicate the right of free speech and private judgment, but to save 
the Republican party from utter disintegration and inevitable defeat.’ 
Speaking directly of Mr. Conkling, the New York Tribune says:— 
‘‘His part in politics from the beginning has been to apportion out the 
offices with skill, to build up a powerful machine within the party, and 
to use that machine, and the whole party by means of that machine, for 
the personal advancement of one man. He has never made the party 
strong by the teaching of sound principles. The whole tendency of 
such party management is utterly demoralizing. His methods have 
wrought his overthrow.’ 

The New York Zimes, premising that ‘‘ amore sudden and ruinous col- 
lapse of a power apparently so great as was that of Mr. Conkling, even 
a month ago, has never been seen in our political history,’’ and that 
‘it obviously is the work of public opinion,’’ proceeds to consider the 
causes that led to the downfall. ‘*‘ The power possessed by Mr. Conk- 
ling,’’ says the Zimes, ‘‘may be said to have reposed on three bases, 
necessarily not wholly distinct, but sufficiently defined. One was the 
intensity and persistency of party feeling among Republicans during 











the period in which his power was built up. This was the natural con- 
sequence of the condition of public sentiment after the war. The 
Republican cause was identified with that of the Union. The second 
basis of his power was the machinery which he largely organized and 
still more largely controlled to shape the political expression of this 
feeling. To a great extent, the motive force of this machinery was 
patronage. ‘The millions paid out of the Federal Treasury in this State 
were to him a military chest. The army of office-holders was officered 
by his adherents and recruited in his interest. Such a state of things 
involved many evils. It was the prostitution of the Government’s 
authority, the diversion of the public money, the degradation of the 
officials. That it gave to the arch-leader great political power, no one 
will deny. For a long time, Mr. Conkling hassuffered from hopeless 
confusion as to the distinction between Republicanism and Conklingism, 
and finally he has made the mistake—fatal to him, though fortunate for 
the party,—of giving the Republicans of the State an opportunity to 
clearly express their preference as between the two. The result must 
have astonished him.”’ 

‘** Mr. Conkling will feel himself once more as an ordinary citizen, 
like the rest of us,’’ says the New York Evening Post, ‘‘ and look at 
public affairs from that point of view. He will find leisure carefully to 
study those questions and problems of public interest, the solution of 
which is the principal business of statesmen, and he will enjoy that 
study, for in his peculiar career he must have keenly felt that the ab- 
sorbing business of providing for his ‘ friends’ and of keeping the machine 
in order, left him no time for careful inquiry into -those vast and 
various interests which, as a Senator from the State of New York, he was 
called upon to represent.’’ 


THE NEED OF BETTER STEAMBOAT INSPECTION, 


One of the most widely discussed topics during the past week was 
afforded by the sinking of the steamer ‘‘Victoria’’ in the River Thames, 
Ontario, and the loss thereby of more than two hundred lives. The 
conclusion of several papers is that the calamity may be regarded as the 
result of ascertainable causes, and that it becomes a duty of the highest 
moment to trace those causes, with a view to the avoidance of similar 
disasters in the future. But more practical journals seize upon the oc- 
casion as one in which they ought to raise a note of immediate warning. 
The Chicago Jnter- Ocean sees in the calamity ‘‘ a warning that, coming, 
as it did, some weeks before the opening of the regular excursion season, 
should save us from similar loss of life, for the present year at least.”’ 

Referring to like disasters that have occurred in the Mississippi Val- 
ley and on the Atlantic coast, the Fort Wayne (Ind.,) Gazette says :— 
‘*We see no other alternative against the recurrence of such frightful 
blunders than the creation of a public sentiment which shall enforce 
the necessary precautions.’’ But a leading paper in the same State— 
the Indianapolis Sentine/,—charges that the people are to blame, and 
that there seems tq be no remedy. ‘‘ The people are inconsiderate,”’ 
says the Sentinel, ‘‘and those who control excursion enterprises, since 
they make money by the follies of others, are not disposed to place 
obstacles in the way of their gains. ‘The law is of- no avail. The peo- 
ple are ready to take the risks. This disposition to crowd, to rush 
headlong to destruction, to disregard warnings, is characteristic of the 
times,—an American disease, deep-seated and wide-spread. It is called 
enterprise and perseverance, when, in fact, it is an exhibition of rest- 
lessness, which, overleaping all prudent bounds, is fruitful of disasters. 
In building railroads, contractors are in too great a hurry. In building 
steamboats and ships, the same criminal negligence is observed. ‘The 
people pay the penalties for which they are responsible.’’ 

The Albany (N. Y.,) Avgus, the Chicago Tribune, the Milwaukee 
(Wis.,) Republican, the New York World, and various other papers, 
take occasion to remind the public that in all parts of the country 
imperfect systems of steamboat inspection exist. The Azgus declares 
that ‘‘ those who comply with the law in New York State, do so through 
no fear, nor at the instigation ofthe law’s agents. ‘Those who flout the 
law are notoriously not interfered with by the law’s agents. The in- 
spection service seems to be a system of office-holding, of fee collect- 
ing, and of occasional blackmailing ; and it seems to be nothing else. 
Not only are insecure vessels allowed to ply their vocations, but all 
vessels whatsoever are permitted to carry as many in excess of the num- 
ber allowed to their room and tonnage, by the measurement of the law, 
as they please. In these circumstances, people have to become their 
own protectors. They should learn from the Thames disaster to pat- 
tronize only lines of known reputation.’’ ‘‘ There should be an imme- 
diate change in the inspection laws,’’ says the Albany Zimes. ‘The 
present system has proved worthless ; for, the oftener a boat has been 
certified as seaworthy, the more liable to accident she appears to be.’’ 
The New York World concludes :—‘‘ Our existing statutes simply pro- 
hibit or regulate with penalties. In other words, they are drawn up to 
punish the managers of a pleasure steamer after accidents have hap- 
pened, but not to prevent or guard against such accidents. The much- 
censured captain of the Canadian boat really seems to have been no 
more reckless than dozens of excursion captains within our own local 
waters have been in the past, and are likely to be again during the 
coming summer, unless steps are taken at once to bring them to book.”’ 
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A SUMMER INVOCATION. 


Thou orb aloft full dazzling, 

Flooding with sheeny light the gray beach sand ; 
Thou sibilant near sea, with vistas far, and foam, 
And tawny streaks and shades, and spreading blue ; 
Before I sing the rest, O sun refulgent, 

My special word to thee. 


Hear me, illustrious ! 

Thy lover me—for always I have loved thee, 

Even as basking babe—then happy boy, alone by some wood edge—thy 
touching-distant beams enough ; 

Or man matured, or young or old—as now to thee I launch my invocation. 


(Thou canst not with thy dumbness me deceive ; 

I know before the fitting man all Nature yields ; 

Though answering not in words, the skies, trees, hear his voice—and thou, 
O sun, : 

As for thy throes, thy perturbations, sudden breaks and shafts of flame 
gigantic, 

I understand them—I know those flames, those perturbations well.) 


Thou that with fructifying heat and light, 

O’er myriad farms—o’er lands and waters, North and South, 

O’er Mississippi’s endless course, o’er Texas’ grassy plains, Kanada’s woods, 
O’er all the globe, that turns its face to thee, shining in space ; 

Thou that impartially enfoldest all—not only continents, seas ; 

Thou that to grapes and weeds and little wild flowers givest so liberally, 
Shed, shed thyself on mine and me—mellow these lines ; 

Fuse thyself here—with but a fleeting ray out of thy million millions, 
Strike through this chant. 


Nor only launch thy subtle dazzle and thy strength for this ; 
Prepare the later afternoon of me myself—prepare my lengthening 
shadows. 
Prepare my starry nights. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


THE AMERICAN TURF. 


T is the theory of the American—a theory which he believes will be 
verified conspicuously within a few years—that the books of refer- 
ence of the future will be largely American. A good American book 
of this sort is sure to be very, very good; for instance, let the reader 
intef€sted in such subjects compare ‘‘ Krik’s Guide to the Turf’’ for 
the year, with the ‘‘ Racing Calendar,’’ published in England by the 
Messrs. Weatherby, and note the superiority of the American work, 
with its numerous indexes and tables, though its compiler is without the 
advantages possessed by the English statisticians, who are the official 
registrars and accountants of the British turf. 

A comparison of the matter presented in these volumes will be 
found alike interesting and valuable. The American turf—we allude 
to running horses alone, taking no cognizance of the trotting track— 
may be classed among our important interests, so large is the amount 
of money annually disbursed through its agency, and so notable the 
increasing value of our equine stock. The reader need not be middle- 
aged to recall the time when there was but little racing north of the 
Potomac, and even at the great Southern and Western meetings, in 
Louisiana and Kentucky, the fields were small-and the prizes of com- 
paratively trifling value. The country supported—and that very indif- 
ferently,—one weekly paper devoted to turf interests. Since 1864, or 
thereabouts, all that has been changed. At the North, with the excep- 
tion of Philadelphia and Boston, every great city has its Jockey Club— 
‘«' Turf Club’’ would be a much more appropriate name,—most of them 
holding two meetings a year. At New York—that is, within an hour of 
the city,—there were last year eighty-two days on which racing took 
place; in fact, a devotee of the sport could almost spend his whole 
summer on the course. The South, impoverished by the war, does not 
show as much racing as formerly ; still, there are a fair number of meet- 
ings held every year, at which all the old-time enthusiasm is manifested, 
even though the courts do not close, nor is a solemn holiday proclaimed 
on the day sacred to four mite heats. ‘Two new classes of owners have 
come upon the turf—rich men, who race for pleasure quite as much as 
for profit, and men who invest in running horses as they would in 
steamboats or factories. 
English racing. The great events of the British turf have attracted to 
England literally many scores of horses from Russia, Hungary, France, 
Denmark, the United States and Australia, these horses representing 
the best blood of a generation or two ago; and for the first time the 
American champions are animals of respectable quality. When Mr. 
‘Ten Broeck went over to England a quarter of a century ago, though 
his venture was not marked by notable good fortune or good manage- 
ment, he yet proved that a good American thoroughbred was not so far 
inferior to an English horse as had been thought. Mr. Sanford’s ven- 
ture five years ago was made with an indiffereat lot of horses ; yet they 
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did fairly well. Mr. Pierre Lorillard and Mr. J. R. Keene shipped 
horses of a higher class to England and took pains to get them duly 
acclimated. Their enterprise has already borne magnificent fruit, and, 
to the honors Mr. Lorillard has won at home, he has now added the 
great English honor of the Derby. From the fact that none of the horses 
now in England—save Iroquois,—can be classed with the really great 
flyers of recent seasons, like Sensation, Luke Blackburn, or Ten Broeck, 
the conclusion is not unreasonable that the American thoroughbred is 
quite as fast as the English. 

The progress that has been made of late years in the development of 
the American horse, is striking, as the time-records show. It is but 
alittle more than twenty years since a mile was first trotted in less than 
2.20; that is slow time now-a-days, and the generation will yet see the 
record lowered to very nearly two minutes. Improved tracks, equip- 
ments and accessories have brought this about in part, but careful and 
intelligent breeding have done more. With running horses the case is 
somewhat different. ‘The increase in the number of horses competing 
is not so marked ; it has not been possible to aid the animal by a reduc- 
tion of weight or the employment of apparatus like toe-weights, and the 
improvement of the tracks has not been so very great. Yet within the 
quarter of a century the mile record has been lowered from 1.45 to 
1.3934, and breeders, though still sadly addicted to superstition and 
prejudice, are steadily improving their stock. The average horse now- 
a-days is considerably the superior of the average horse of 1840 or 1870. 
And, in the essentials of soundness and stoutness, we believe that the 
American racer is the superior of the British descendant of the Godol- 
phin Arabian. The blood is the same, brought over to these shores by 
the staunchest of English stallions from Diomed, to Glencoe and Lea- 
mington. And, though of late years the tendency here has been 
towards short scurries, popular with the crowd and the betting men, and 
two-year old events are multiplying, the training and running of 
American thoroughbreds have generally gone to develop soundness 
and stoutness. 

The most important ‘‘Cup’’ race in England is that for the Ascot 
Cup. Since 1865, only once has a six-year old horse won it, and thrice 
a five-year old. During the same period, the Saratoga Cup has gone to 
a horse over four years of age six times. Only twice since 1846 has 
the great English long-distance handicap, the Great Metropolitan 
Stakes, fallen to a six-year old horse,—once to an American horse, once 
to a French one. During its first seven years, the starters averaged 
twenty-one ; during the last seven, less than eight. A similar American 
race is the Jockey Club Handicap at Jerome Park ; during its fourteen 
years of existence, it has been won six times by a horse aged five years 
or more, and the runners are increasing in number. In 1797, of the 
horses running in England, 44 per cent. were five years old or upwards, 
and only 8 per cent. were two-year olds. Last year, more than 4o per 
cent. were two-year olds, and less than 14 per cent. were aged five years 
or more. There isno corresponding American table ; but, on glancing 
through the index to ‘‘ Krik’s Guide,”’ we find under the letter «‘A”’ 
fourteen two-year olds, as many three-year olds, thirteen four-year olds, 
and fifteen horses of five or more. In 1875, of 1909 races runin Eng- 
land, more than 81 per cent. were over courses of a mile in length or 
less, and only 5 per cent. were over courses of two miles or more. 
Last year the per centages were 84 and 4%. In 1880, in the United 
States, less than 31 per cent. of the races were over courses of a mile 
or less, and more than 7 per cent. over courses of two miles or more; 
and the statistics show that long races are growing in popularity. So 
far as any dependence can be placed upon figures, the case seems estab- 
lished that the American horse is stouter than the English one, and will 
endure severer work for a longer term. 

The alarm has long been sounded in England that there was a 
lamentable deficiency of horses able to run at a distance, and to stand 
training after they were three or four. That we have animals possessing 
that quality, has, we think, been fully demonstrated ; and the success of 
the American representatives this year will go far towards inducing 
English breeders to cross the Atlantic in search of the much-needed 
new blood. The dangers of the ocean passage have been minimized, 
and within two weeks the yearlings can be taken from Kentucky to 
Liverpool, at a comparatively small expense. The item of first cost 
is considerably in favor of the Americans, and this advantage is likely 
to be maintained, though prices in England have undergone a material 
reduction during the reaction from the craze of a few years ago, when 
the worthless Maximilian, as a yearling, brought $20.500. Exporting 


‘race horses to England may sound something like shipping coals to 


Newcastle; yet the English have had to come to America for the choic- 
est strains of short-horn blood. And as England takes our beef-cattle 
as well as our Duchess heifers, so also will she take our carriage horses 
and riding hacks as well as our thoroughbreds. ‘The demand for these 
animals, and for cavalry and artillery horses, is always great, both in 
England and on the Continent, and a judicious infusion of thorougbred 
blood into the stock of our Southwestern and Western horse-breeding 
districts is greatly to be desired in the interest of national prosperity. 
It is a pity that some system analogous to the Haras of France could 
not be introduced here by the State Governments, and the services 
secured, for breeders of limited means, of horses of good blood, sound 
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constitution and excellent temper, instead of the cast-off brutes, too fre- 
quently advertised under false pedigrees, which infest the rural dis- 
tricts. 

The turf, it has already been said, is an important interest. In 
England, last year, there were 2,026 horses running ; the foals numbered 
1,869, and returns were made concerning 3,075 brood-mares. Adding 
to these the stallions and horses that did not run or were not put into 
training, the reader will have some idea of the amount of money in- 

vested in racing stock and the number of men to whom the turf gives 
employment. The total value of stakes won was something over 
$2,000,000. In the United States, 1727 horses ran, (including 631 of 
breeding,) the total winnings being something over 
$750,000. The stakes, however, are but small in amount compared 
with the bets ; and there are few turfmen in America who can say, like 
Lord Falmouth, who, in the last five years in England, has earned in 
racing over $600, 000, that they have never betted a shilling. This 
reflection, however, is inspired :—If the Aadztués of the turf did all the 
betting, their money in a very short time would pass into the hands of 
the book-makers and pool-sellers, who would absorb it in ‘‘ commis- 
sions.’’ Some millions of dollars must be taken every year from another 
portion of the community. It is contended, and probably with justice, 
that, if there is no betting, there can be no racing, and if no racing, no 
breeding, since the test of actual competition is necessary, success in 
which gives the owner and breeder their profit. But even after ad- 
mitting this, it is public policy to minimize the attendant imperfections, 
and the time has surely come for public officials and those interested in 
the good fortune and good name of the turf, to co-operate towards the 
prevention of those fraudulent practices which have disgraced and well- 
nigh ruined the trotting-track, and to remedy the evils of open betting- 
rooms, patronized by the young and those who cannot afford to lose 
the money they so feverishly risk. 
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WHITEWASHING. 


IL de mortuis nisi bonum.’’ This trite sentence, that we have all 

parsed in the Latin grammar and written in the copy-books 
of our school days, is the expression of a sufficiently creditable senti- 
ment in human nature that holds a defenceless name somewhat sacred, 
and silences personal animosities and envy and malice in the presence 
of Death. But, admirable as this sentiment is, it is quite possible, even 
in the case of the dead, to carry it to an extreme which involves the 
suspension of our powers of judgment and discrimination. There isa 
point where charity ceases to be charity, and becomes a mere perversion 
of the reasoning faculties ; and an unwillingness honestly to distinguish 
between right and wrong is apt to end by lowering the whole moral 
standard, for men seldom keep their own consciences more rigidly than 
their neighbors! The strong light of modern investigation has been 
shed upon the pages of history, and has turned to tinsel many a repu- 
tation that had seemed very bright and genuine ; but side by side with 
this merciless frankness of disclosure there exists a tendency among 
men to become special pleaders for some of the great culprits of the 
world’s history, upon whom many generations have set the seal of their 
condemnation. A recent apologist for Caligula, who is very tender of 
the fame of his maligned hero, has gone to great pains to demonstrate 
that what the world for eighteen centuries has been accustomed to 
regard as criminal acts and vicious propensities, were, in reality, only 
huge practical jokes, prompted by what even the partial historian is 
constrained to admit to have been a somewhat exaggerated sense of 
humor. Nero and the Borgia brood, Henry VIII. and Philip of Spain, 
the Grand Monarque, Marat, the very devil himself, have found advo- 
cates at the bar of history, who have pleaded eloquently to obtain a 
reversal of the judgment that posterity had pronounced. 

All such special pleading and specious justification of wickedness in 
high places is but the more refined form of what is popularly known 
as ‘‘whitewashing.’’ In these days we live in an atmosphere of 
‘‘whitewash.’’ It stares at us from the pages of literature and history ; 
it confronts us in the pulpit, in politics, in society. Not the very 
Iconoclasts nor the Puritans themselves practiced the art more vigor- 
ously and effectively in obliterating the features of Popery than 
preachers and politicians, and whole classes of society practice it to-day 
in disguising the features and complexion of questions that touch their 
peculiar claims or interests. It is by no means always deliberate or in- 
tentional; there is a great deal of unconscious ‘‘ whitewashing.”’ 
Sometimes it is done with all the zaiveté of the Italian peasant whom 
Mr. Story describes as complacently covering with a hideous, uniform, 
vulgar wash, a superb bit of old, time-stained, mossy wall, rich in tints 
that were a luxury to an artist’s eye, all the while innocently rewiiy 4 
that he was performing a commendable action. ‘‘ Whitewashing”’ 
simply a clouding of the moral vision, a failure to recognize or ac- 
knowledge the weak, inconvenient or damning points of a cause, 
whether prompted by interest, prejudice or preposession. It is a refusal 
to draw legitimate inferences, a dishonest attempt to hide or disguise 
any defects or stains that would damage a party or an individual in the 
eyes of unprejudiced men. It is by no means a modern invention, but 
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dates back to the most respectable antiquity. The art was practiced in 
a primitive rudimentary fashion on the monuments of ancient Egyptian 
potentates. Indeed, it has shown a special predilection for tombs and 
mausoleums, particularly of princes, in all ages, and has descended 
through history in uninterrupted exercise till our own times. It is often 
prompted by honest and creditable motives, and performed in entire 
innocence of the nature of the process. Whole periods of literature 
and history have been inundated with ‘‘whitewash.’’ ‘The true colors 
and outlines of the Primitive Church and the Middle Ages have been at 
times almost,obliterated by it. For many centuries a whole army of 
historians, biographers and politicians have so diligeutly plied the pail 
and the brush, that the severest task of the critics and historians that 
have come after them has consisted generally in carefully scraping away 
the deceptive coating to bring to light the original hues and colors that 
lie beneath. With peculiar skill and ingenuity, the Church of Rome 
has succeeded in ‘‘ whitewashing’’ her whole interior structure. All 
inharmonious tints and shades, all disproportioned, incongruous figures, 
have been carefully repainted or effaced, till all the vast pile shines fresh 
and fair within of pure, uniform whiteness, though from the outside 
many a spot and stain and flimsy bit of architecture is only too apparent. 

‘¢ Whitewashing’”’ has always been a favorite business with aristoc- 
racies. Ever since aristocracies have existed, they have been, ex natura 
rerum, the ruling party, and, assuch, mainly responsible for the existing 
order of things, which they have not unnaturally inclined to shape so as 
to bring them most in harmony with their own tastes and interests, and 
with the tastes and interests of their descendants. And when the order 
of things, as has been too often the case, has become profoundly dis- 
pleasing to the great, inert majority, whose tastes and interests it is so 
convenient to ignore, the aristocracy, as responsible persons, have been 
obliged to explain their position to the importunate majority to excuse 
their past and justify their future. And the result is a profusion of 
‘*whitewash.’? The court of Louis XIV. had so thoroughly “ white- 
washed’’ its exterior that the foul spots and tatters in its garments were 
quite invisible to itself, though apparent enough to the eyes of the peo- 
ple, who stood further off, and who ultimately decided that this thin 
coating of respectability was quite too transparent for decency. 

The outlines of the Irish land question have been almost obliterated 
to the Conservative eye by the torrents of ‘‘ whitewash’’ that have 
been poured upon that unhappy country ever since the English have 
been its masters, which seems hopelessly to have bemuddled the ques- 
tion to the popular mind, notwithstanding the earnest endeavors of the 
Liberal party to emphasize the true colors of the picture. One of the 
most accomplished modern proficients in this ignoble art was Lord 
Beaconsfield, with whom it seems 1 have been a constitutional facility, 
and who practiced it with marvellous ingenuity, audacity and success. 
His whole political career was one gigantic, glaring, uninterrupted piece 

of ‘‘ whitewashing,’’ which so dazzled the eyes of a large part of the 
English people, that the nation now proposes to show its gratitude for 
his services by devoting a little corner of Westminster Abbey to the 
sacred task of ‘‘ whitewashing’ his memory. 

In a country where, as here, party supremacy is so eagerly sought 
and so closely clutched when once attained, the art of whitewashing has 
naturally been brought to great perfection. Every party organ is an 
adept in it ; it is part of the professional equipment of every ‘‘ politi- 
cian,’’ and is exercised freely and without reserve. The “ party,’’ the 
‘“‘machine,”’ the ‘ bosses’’ and the ‘‘ managers’’ have been so bespat- 
tered with it, that, to a large part of the unthinking portion of the com- 
munity, they still seem the immaculate, admirable institutions that the 
party and the managers would fain be thought, in spite of the energetic 
efforts of the independent section of the press to prove the contrary. 
Mr. Conkling’s recent letter of resignation 1s nothing but a bit of coarse, 
audacious, palpable whitewashing, a Pharisaical attempt to whiten that 
Stalwart torso that offers such an ample field for its exercise. It is an 
impertinence for a man with a record like Mr. Conkling to come before 
the country, lifted up ona high moral platform, and, turning into right- 
eous indignation his selfish disappointment at seeing the portion of 
plunder which he had come to consider his peculiar property, appro- 
priated before his eyes. It is an insult to the understanding and. hon- 
esty of the community to say, as one of Mr. Conkling’s organs did re- 
cently say, that ‘‘ the intelligence falls with a crushing weight on the 
hearts of the Republicans of New York, who admire and respect Mr. 
Conkling for his purity, fidelity and commanding ability. It will shock 
Republicanism all over the United States. . . . There will be a general 
desire from one end of the State to the other, and, indeed, with the 
exception of the small malignant politicians who have brought the 
calamity on the party, from one end of the Union to the other, that 
the State whose honor and self-respect have been thus vindicated by 
her chosen representatives, may send them back to their places by an 
almost unanimous vote.’ 

It is upon the conscience, the moral sense of a community, that its 
order and well-being depend. Therefore, whenever any man in an ap- 
peal to the public deliberately attempts to make black appear white, he 
is not only violating some ideal standard of virtue, but he is helping to 
deaden the public conscience, its power of discriminating between right 
and wrong, which it is to his interest as a member of the community 
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to keep as sensitive as possible. And this is just what ‘‘ whitewashing’ 
is,—a deadening of the conscience of the community, a blunting of its 
discrimination between right and wrong. Men have come to recognize 
that morality is more than a mere arbitrary ‘‘ thou shalt’’ and ‘‘ thou 
shalt not ;’’ that it isa system of restraint that society, after centuries of 
experience, has adopted in self-defence, and that must be maintained 
as long as society contimues to exist in its present form. Honest, 
sharp distinction between right and wrong, and frankness of condemna- 
tion, are not inconsistent with sympathy and charity. Indeed, in 
view of the various elements of heredity, temperament, propensities, en- 
vironment, and circumstances that are factors of every man’s destiny, 
the ultimate responsibility of any human being must seem very limited. 
But society is obliged to assume a more uncompromising attitude. If 
the inebriate neurosis that a man inherits from generations of drunk- 
ards takes the form of wife-beating and disorderly conduct, society must 
judge him as a disturber of the peace, without regard to the element of 
heredity. Or, if the insane neurosis latent in a man’s nature prompts 
him to commit murder when quite sane in all the other relations of life, 
or predisposes him to gross vice, or to the perpetration of a gigantic 
fraud through a warped moral sense, this fact may affect his ultimate 
moral accountability, but it should not prevent society from reckoning 
with him. 

Hero-worship is responsible for a great deal of innocent, uncon- 
scious whitewashing. Just and discriminating appreciation, and a 
recognition of the fact that human nature is not a uniform substance, 
but very composite in its character, are not as common as one could 
wish in biography and history. When we are penetrated with admira- 
tion for the commanding talent or the genius that have made some 
great name illustrious, it is hard not to shut our eyes to little vulgar 
blemishes and ignoble weaknesses, and even great moral offences, that 
mar the symmetry of the figure that we would fain present tothe public 


as entirely noble and admirable; and it requires a steady hand to. 


weigh out justly the blame and the praise. Perhaps very few men 
would have the energy to write an interesting, sympathetic, vivid 
biography, unless they were animated by a somewhat over-zealous en- 
thusiasm for their subject. . Characters like Napoleon and Goethe, 
Byron and Heine, men whose splendid abilities and moral short-com- 
ings are constantly kindling and disappointing our enthusiasm, lend 
themselves with peculiar readiness to eager partisanship, and are tempt- 
ing subjects for a little kindly rehabilitation. Gray has very lappily 
struck the just medium note of true criticism in his eloquent tribute to 
Dryden, whom he describes as soaring 


« Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 
Beneath the good how far—but far above the grea¢.” 





LITERATURE. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 


HERE is no subject connected with religion which provokes more atten- 
tion than this same subject of the Resurrection, which Dr. Whiton 

has, in the volume before us, (‘‘ The Gospel of the Resurrection.” By Rev, 
James M, Whiton, Ph, D.,) discussed with equal force and reasonableness, aiming, 
while remaining in accord with the teachings of the New Testament, to harmonize his 
statement with the best tendencies of modern thought. ‘ The vagueness and bewil- 
derment that seem to embarrass Christian thought upon the Resurrection,” says the 
author, in his preface, “ apparently demand a scholarly re-investigation of the subject, 
whose results shall be put in a condensed and comparatively popular form for general 
reading.” Such a re-investigation, it may be said with justice, he has made, and there 
cannot be two opinions as to the admirable arrangement of the work, the critical notes 
being appended to the chapters so as to leave the course of thought unencumbered, 
and the style adopted challenging attention, no less for its clearness than for its dignity 
—a remark which cannot always be applied to such works. The generality of Chris- 
tians, says Dr, Whiton, have, down to recent times, agreed in a belief now regarded 
as impossible by multitudes of thinking people, both in the Church and outside of it. 
For eighteen centuries, the Christian world has held that the Resurrection is an event 
to occur hereafter, at the same moment, to all mortals who have ever passed through 
the gates of death,—is still future to the dead as to the living,—and that at that moment 
the multitudes of the dead shall instantly be clothed with bodies reconstituted out of 
some, at least, of the elements of their long-since buried bodies, and, assembling before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, who has come in visible splendor, receive their ever- 
lasting doom, and depart to happiness or misery, heaven or hell, That the critical 
study of this doctrine has been so long postponed, is not merely because study has been 
turned mainly upon other doctrines, but rather because of certain prejudgments, bor- 
rowed from Jewish believers, which have operated to foreclose the case. May not 
the Resurrection, asks Dr. Whiton, though future to us, be present to the dead ?—may 
it not be, not an event hereafter to be wrought by a catastrophic divine power, mirac- 
ulously and simultaneously, but a process continuously going on by uniformly working 
laws of spiritual growth, according to individual endeavors and the resulting conditions ?— 
may not Christ, in the true significance of his promise, have already come, and be for- 
ever coming in the power of his resurrection, with a constantly increasing glory? The 
Christian world has followed Paul, who speaks of the Resurrection as future, rather 
than Christ, who invariably asserts a present agency as the Resurrection Power,—« 7 
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am the Resurrection and the Life,”—and, in regarding Paul as a Futurist, has quite 
overlooked the passages in which, with equal emphasis, he has stated Presentist views, 

The Resurrection was a current doctrine of the Jews in the time of Christ, though 
the doctrine held by the great majority was extremely gross—so gross that it provoked 
askepticism which sometimes, as in the case of the Sadducees, went to the length of 
sheer negation. The general conception of the Resurrection passed over into 
Church teaching, and the Church, as well, adopted Jewish modes of thought 
concerning the final judgment. The apostles, as Jews, had been imbued with 
the doctrines of the resurrection of the buried body, the coming of the 
Messiah in externalized glory, and his execution of a Divine judgment, 
and, hence, were naturally disposed to understand Christ’s words in their 
externalizing sense. Their traditional way of thinking occcasionally colors their lane 
guage,-—even biases their opinion,—their inspiration not wholly emancipating them and 
lifting them above the influence of their early professions. Peter evidently shared the 
universal belief of his countrymen, Paul alone seeming to have come to a more spirit- 
ual conception of the Resurrection as a present reality. The Christian Church, as 
represented in its principal creeds, and in the prevailing popular notions, has inherited, 
without essential modifications, from the ancient Jewish Church, its mode of thinking, 
and its conclusions as to the Resurrection, the Advent and the Judgment, traditional 
notions that cannot be supported without doing violence to reason and recorded testi- 
mony. To attain to a true conception of the Resurrection, one alike Biblical and 
rational, we must, says the author, ground our doctrine less on the comments supplied 
by Paul and Peter, than on the teachings of Christ himself; we must make allowance, 
in our study of the Epistles, for the element of inherited Jewish opinions, and carry 
the discrimination between symbols and realities through the whole range of terms in 
which we find spiritual conceptions translated into material forms, and we must avail 
ourselves of such insight as the experience and learning of the Christian centuries 
have given us into the method in which God works, under the universal reigning law» 
through processes of development, and with continuity of progress. Such, stated very 
nearly in his own language,—than which none clearer or more terse could be found,— 
are Dr. Whiton’s propositions, discussed, in the ten chapters of his book, with equal 
candor and courage. Even those who cling most fondly to the existing beliefs,—if we 
properly can call a belief something which has not been critically inquired into by the 
person professing to hold it,—will be compelled to admit the ingenuity, moderation and 
loyalty with which Dr. Whiton develops his statements and arguments. It is certainly 
to his advantage to present those statements and arguments in the form of a book, 
since, in their original form of discourses, they only appealed to a limited audience, 
while their subject is one to be thought over at length and at leisure, and with the 
discourse in hand. Naturally, it will not be in his day, or in that of his successor, that 
this doctrine will be properly understood by, or even presented to, the masses of the 
Christian world, though the thoughtful, intelligent and courageous will cordially ap- 
prove his summing up: “If we are disposed to harbor these considerations long 
enough to weigh them fairly, we shall begin to discover in such a line of thought, 
what I believe is destined to become a growing conviction among reflecting men, that 
adherence to the old Jewish mode of thought concerning the Resurrection, the Lord’s 
Advent, and the Judgment, has been the grand mistake which the Church has made in 
its doctrine of the Kingdom of Christ. In the ideal point of view, it isa monstrous 
anachronism in the period which Christians regard as ‘ the dispensation of the Spirit.’ 
In the practical point of view, it provokes, as did the gross Resurrection fanciers of the 
Pharisees, a development of Sadduceeism, disbelief in the Gospel of the Resurrection, 
and skeptical denials of Christ as the Resurrection Power. Therefore, there must 
sometime come a reform of the Church doctrine of the Resurrection, as taught in the 
creeds and hymn-books. It is only a question of time.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 1881. 273 pp. 

THE REPUBLIC OF GoD.—Dr, Mulford is already so widely and so favorably 
known as the author of that profound and exhaustive study of speculative politics, «The 
Nation,” that it is superfluous to say that his new work (‘The Republic of God : an In- 
stitute of Theology.” By Elisha Mulford, LL. D.,) is alike distinguished by power of 
thought, felicity of style and perfect candor. To employ the phrase of King James, 
there is as much conviction in one leaf of his book as in many another volume. The 
extended scope of the work, sufficiently illustrated by the citation of the heads under 
which its materials are arranged,—“ The Being of God,” “The Personality 
of God,” “The Precedent Relations of Religion and Philosophy to the Rev- 
elations of God,” “The Revelation of God,” «The Revelation of God in 
the Christ,” “The Conviction of the World,” “The Revelation of Heaven to 
the World,” “The Purification of the World,” “The Redemption of the World,” 
“The Life of the Spirit,’—naturally precludes anything like an adequate 
notice within the narrow limits of this article, and we do not know that we can do 
better justice to author and reader alike than by confining our attention to one or two 
sub-divisions of a single chapter—as, for instance, those relating to a topic now every- 
where under discussion,—the Scriptures,—and to the subject already mentioned in our 
notice of Dr. Whiton’s work, “ The Resurrection.” 

The Church, says Dr, Mulford, has preserved the writings known as the Old and 
New Testament, but not the original documents or instruments, nor any early manu- 
scripts of them, nor yet the external evidences in connection with them in verification 
of their contemporary transcription. It has not preserved all of them ina perfect 
form, nor has it preserved them from manifest or conjectural interpolations, nor does there 
exist any verification of the individual authorship of some of these writings, The Bible 
is a book subject to the ordinary rules of construction, and of derivation and distinction, 
as defined in the sciences of grammar and comparative philology, and a Look which 
has had no exemption from the mutations of literature. “It embraces the most varied 
forms of literature, as genealogies, laws, histories, records of legislative and judicial 
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procedure, methods of sanitary, civil and military administration, legend and myth ; 
the various forms of poetry, ode, drama, lyric and idyl, and, in substance, all the litera- 
ture that the ancient Hebrew people possessed.” There are traces in these writings 
of the races, countries and ages in which they appeared, and of climatic conditions 
with respect to languages, and customs, and laws. There is a popular element, as in 
the stories of Samson and Ruth; and there is alsoa priestly anda kingly element, as in 
the books of the Chronicles and Kings. In some books there are the traces of reflec- 
tive phases of thought, as in the book of Ecclesiastes; and in some there are traces of 
Asiatic forms and Asiatic institutions. « Written by different writers in various ages, 
they display the characteristics of the individual writers, and some of the older parts 
have a comparative excellence in the literature of the world, There is in the New 
Testament not an indifference to literary form, but no distinction of literary form, 
These writings are simply narrative, in a biographical arrangement, or in the style of 
letters that are few and direct, and very unequal in their expression,” The writings of 
Paul have no literary form to commend them in comparison with A‘schylus, Plato or Aris- 
totle; there is often, from language of great elevation, a lapse to some digressive phrase, 
and they “ lack the form which belongs to the great hymns of the Vedas, and the construc- 
tive unity and consonance with a formal system which belongs tothe Koran.” «The 
Koran,” says Dr. Mulford, “is also better preserved, and has suffered less in transcription, 
with proportionately fewer obscure or various readings.” But is this strictly accurate ? 
And, even if we take the existing revision of the Koran, would not the great difference 
in time, to say nothing of the different conditions affecting the two works, render a 
rigid comparison at least difficult? But no exception can be taken in honesty with 
the dictum: “They who, in common parlance with religious society, speak of their 
beautiful liturgy, suggest a comparison with the hymns of the Vedas; and they who 
write of the poetry of the Bible, must draw their parallel with A®schylus and Shake- 
speare, and the masters of the literary art to which they invite attention.” ‘« The Bible,” 
continues Dr. Mulford, “has a unity which is deeper than any structural form, however 
various and complete,,which prevails with a continuous and continually increasing 
manifestation through the whole. It is not merely the unity which appears in the 
literature of a people, as the Latin or the English literature; it is that, but it is more 
and other than that. It is not merely the unity which attaches to the continuous his- 
tory, the institutions, laws, customs, wars, of a people; it is that, but it is more 
and other than that,’—the record of the revelation of God, which revelation, 
and not its literature, nor its body of traditions, is the ground of the unity which it 
discovers, 

Upon the other subject to which we have made allusion, on which, naturally, Dr, 
Mulford holds what, by the mass of the orthodox, may, perhaps, be called “ advanced 
views,” we cannot do better than quote his own words, with some omissions, not, how- 
ever, of vital importance : 

“« The phrase, the last judgment, is not distinctively characteristic of the revelation 
of the Christ. The judgment is continuous, and in the increasing realization of right- 
eousness and truth and love, It is not, as an ultimate event, the final goal of humanity 
andthe end of all things. The judgment, in the separation and discrimination, in the 
Divine light, of the eternal significance of good and evil, and their consequence in 
eternal life and eternal death, becomes the ground of an infinite hope, It is faith and 
hope and love that abide ; but the greater is love. * * * The assumption that the doom of 
each and all, in the moment of physical death, is irrevocably fixed, is the assumption of 
the extremest fatalism, From the finite conceptions of men it derives its moulds and 
measures for the Divine love, and, in the courses of human thought, it is formed on 
pessimism in alliance with dualism. It places a finite limit to the Divine redemption. It 
is an ultimate subjection to sin and death. ‘That the moral degradation of men and of 
nations tends towards it, is no evidence that no other and higher powers shall prevail 
toward their perfect fulfilment. The Christ has conquered death, and in death there 
is no limit to his power, The law and life which the Christ has manifested, is the 
universal law and life, and there is no place that can be detached from it in the uni- 
verse. The records of the Old Testament have no assertion of the immortality of the 
soul, as it is apprehended in the religions and philosophies of the world; but there is 
the assertion that the family and the nation are immortal. The records of the New 
Testament have not the assertion of the immortality of the soul, as subsequent to 
the incident of physical death, primarily for their subject. It is the life of the 
humanity in the Christ that is the evidence of the incorruptible, the im- 
mortal life. The Christ has brought to the spirit of man the realization 
of life and immortality ; he has brought life and immortality to light. This is the life 
of the spirit, the real life, in which alone there is the satisfaction of the spirit. This 
is the life that shall not see corruption, * * * The Resurrection is not the resurrec- 
tion of the physical body, not the resultant of the law of physical necessity, nor 
subject to physical conditions, It is not the recovery and reconstruction of the 
physical body from the physical elements; it is the resurrection of the spiritual 
body. The Resurrection is not in the evolution of the physical process of the world. 
The end of the physical process for individuals and races is death. In this physical 
process and conclusion, as it is open to observation and its resultant knowledge, men- 
become, and invariably, mere carrion that may be reduced to ashes or concealed be- 
neath the sod, at last, only to make other growths more rank, * * * The resurrection 
is not from a state which is subsequent to death, nor from a state which is separated by 
long intervals from death ; it is not from a state which is intermediate betweeen certain 
other states, It is the resurrection of the dead. It has that immediacy.” 


Dr. Mulford’s book is issued from the press of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in the 
substantial and elegant style desirable in all books that are worth reading and preserv- 
ing. ‘All that a book should have it does not lack,” large type, ample margins and 
that cachet of good taste which appeals instantly and irresistibly to the eye of the book- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1881, Pp, 261. 
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LIFE OF VOLTAIRE.—By James Parton.—There is no better evidence of the intellectual 
character of a nation than the authors it produces, and, in view of this fact, we think Mr. 
Parton has reason to complain of ingratitude on the part of hiscountrymen. He has faults, 

and serious ones,—but rare indeed is the historian who has not,—and his faultsare more 
venial or less pronounced than those of most of his contemporaries, including some of 
his countrymen who are still ranked higher. His strong feeling on party questions, or 
toward persons, sometimes gives to his account of events an entirely false color; but 
this is the case in a far greater degree with Macaulay, Froude, and even Bancroft, 
while he is quite free from the Chauvionism which characterizes the last-named author, 
and which induces displays of shocking taste, if not deliberate misstatement. Lastly 
Mr. Parton has a charming style,—a style which not only does credit to himself, but 
implies a compliment to his readers, being simple and natural, but with the grace 
which harmonizes with a cultivated mind and a sensitive ear, free alike from the arti- 
ficial resonance of Macaulay and the pathetic eloquence of Motley. 

In the preface to his new biography, Mr. Parton expresses his surprise that some 
one has not before written such a work as he has now attempted. While, to most read 
ers, the fact that, during the century that has passed since his death, along with hundreds 
of volumes of documents bearing on Voltaire’s life, and dozens of critical estimates by 
men so competent as Carlyle, Morley and Strauss, no such work has appeared, indi- 
cates that a “life” in two great octavos is not the mode of treatment which the subject 
requires. Mr. Parton’s book, however, is not a life of Voltaire at all,—in the sense that 
Lewes’ “ Goethe,” for instance, is a life of the writer,—but a kaleidoscopic picture of the 
eighteenth century in France. Allowing forthe difference between the work of a man of 
genius who is endowed at the same time with a painstaking desire to be accurate, and 
the work of a man distinguished only for a common-sense way of viewing things, and 

an agreeable style, Mr. Parton’s work does for France what Carlyle’s “Friedrich” 

does for Germany during the same period. There is about the life and works of Vol- 
taire none of that personal interest which so strongly attracts us in the case of Goethe ; 
there is not one of his works, an analysis of which to-day possesses a human interest. 
Mr. Parton of course recognizes this, and his work is consequently so pieced out with 
long and short extracts relating to contemporary events in which Voltaire was more or 
less interested, that it is to be described as a well arranged, commonplace book, rather 
than an artistic biography. Mr. Parton everywhere displays that “ victorious common 
sense’ so characteristic, we are fain to beliéve, of American culture, and so perfectly 
illustrated in our author’s early hero, Franklin; and his work puts before our literary 
public a large amount of more or less valuable information, conveyed in a manner of a 
nature to attract those who would leave untouched Morley’s well-nigh perfect bio- 
graphy of Rousseau, and whom the peculiarities of Carlyle’s style would deter from 
reading his “Friedrich.” Yet both of these books, in our opinion, give a far better 
view of the eighteenth century than Mr. Parton’s does, while the estimates of the man 
Voltaire by these writers, and by Strauss, are infinitely superior to his insight and 
carefulness of statement. 

We have no objection to make to Mr. Parton’s general view of the period or his 
hero; but a critic who should go through his book, red pencil in hand, after the 
fashion of a censor, would find some misstatement or culpable omission on well-nigh 
Here he differs radically from Carlyle, who very rarely erred in details, 
however unnatural might be the light in which he viewed events. When the reader 
can depend upon an author’s accuracy as to matters of fact, he can test for himself his 
philosophy and summing up, so that, in spite of his eccentricities, we think Carlyle a 
safer guide than Mr. Parton. Mr. Carlyle’s admiration for his heroes does not make 
him blink the disagreeable truths about them. Mr. Parton occasionally mentions, in- 
cidentally, that Voltaire was a liar ; but he does not give the anecdotes, even familiar 
ones, which illustrate this ever-present disposition. He narrates with great, though 
not superfluous, detail, the homage his hero continually received ; he carefully omits 
the equally amusing instances (¢. g.,the wished-for visit from Joseph II.,) of the snubs 
which he had to put up with, and the childish vanity with which he sought attention. 

A more serious charge against Mr. Parton is that, however much he may know 
about Voltaire, he has a very imperfect knowledge of the history of the time. Thus, 
he talks continually about Geneva being part of Switzerland, though, at that time, 
Geneva was no more Swiss than Savoy was French, or Texas and Louisiana parts of 
the United States. Vaud, again, was no more a Swiss canton than Cyprus is an 
English county. He several times speaks of Sardinia as being but a few miles from 
Geneva; he means Savoy, that province being part of the realm of the King of 
Sardinia, as Neuchatel was of the King of Prussia, or Hanover of the King of England. 
We presume, however, that he would not speak of England being buta few miles from 
Hamburg. In print, paper and binding, such essentials as belonged to the department 
of the publisher, the work is every way satisfactory. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 2 vols, 1881. 


RANDOM RAMBLES.—By Louise Chandler Moulton.—It is presumable that, so long 
as fashionable America visits Europe, sketches of European travel will find readers. It 
is those who are about to go who read such volumes, for they find there just the hints 
they need, and without which they would be embarrassed, To write an egotistic book 
of European travel is no whit less vulgar than to ¢a/é “ Yurrup” in society; but to 
write a series of sketches which shall be of aid to new tourists, is an undertaking 
deserving of a certain amount of respect. Mrs. Moulton’s dainty and elegantly-bound 
little volume belongs to the latter class. The sketches are slight and unpretending, 
containing little really new, but written with such grace and charming play of delicate 
humor, that it is a pleasure to read them. The chapters on the novel-writing rage in 
English society, and that on Paris shops, are especially pleasant. Two or three expres- 
sions, such as “ virtuousest,” “ perfectest,” “ overcomingly ludicrous,” seem to us a 
little harsh. Otherwise, the diction is almost faultless for lucidity and simplicity. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1881. Pp. 282. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ESSRS, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. have in preparation Edgar Faweett’s 
« Gentleman of Leisure,” 

Messrs, J, R. Osgood & Co. announce “The Campaign of the Potomac,” 

Messrs. John Wiley’s Sons, of New York, have in press a volume, by Mr. George 
Ticknor Curtis, on “The Doctrine of Presumed Dedication of Private Property to 
Public Use in its Application to Railroads,” which is inscribed to all honest legislators 
who mean to act with justice and wisdom, and to all honest citizens who regulate their 
votes by the principles of truth and reason. It is a sort of supplement to, or expansion 
of, Mr. Curtis’s article in the April orth American, on “The Ownership of Railroad 
Property.” 

Scribner has issued a second edition of Boyesen’s “ Tales from Two Hemispheres.” 

Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have published a revised edition of 
Joaquin Miller’s « First Families in the Sierras,” under the title of “The Danites 
in the Sierras.” 

In the Southern Presbyterian Assembly, last week, when the proposition to re- 
vise the hymn book came up, Dr. Hoyt, of Tennessee, favored the adoption of the 
Book of Hymns and Psalms published by Messrs, Scribner & Co., of New York. He 
was vigorously opppsed by Dr. Mullally, who objected to encouraging the New 
York firm, on the ground that in Scribner's Magazine had been published objectionable 
articles, and for the further reason that he wanted all patronage bestowed upon Southern 
concerns. Dr. Mullally’s position was strongly assailed by the Rev, D. Davies, who 
deprecated sectionalism, and did not desire to see the Southern Church cut off from 
the rest of the Christian world. No definite action was taken. 

The library of Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., who has left the pulpit to engage in the 
insurance business, was sold last week at New York, and proved to be a queer and 
heterogeneous collection of books. ‘Life in London,” the adventures of our old 
friends, Tom and Jerry, was one of the highest priced books disposed of, reaching 
fourteen dollars, while the ‘“ Ecclesiastical Cyclopzdia,” sold for thirty cents, and the 
“ History of Christianity in India,” for twenty. The highest priced engraving 
was “ Lobster Sauce,” one dollar and sixty-three cents. There was a good deal of fun 
over the discovery that a book on “ Christian Armour,” had been catalogued under the 
title «Christian Amours.” 

William Black has written a short story, entitled «The Pupil of Aurelius,” 

The July number of Zippincott’s Magazine will contain an illustrated article, « At 
Knebworth with the Lyttons,” in which Mr, Wm. H, Rideing tells how he was con- 
ducted over Knebworth Park, and through the ancestral mansion of the Lyttons, by 
Owen Meredith himself, and repeats many of the historical legends connected there- 
with, which were supplied him by his guide. F 

Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Co. have republished all of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s stories which she contributed to /eterson’s Magazine. They are all readable. 

J. W. Bouton has published the illustrated catalogue of the Paris Sa/om, a publica- 
tion now in its third year. The catalogue, which is an excellent one, contains 380 
reproductions in fac simile, after the original drawings by the exhibiting artists. To 
any one who cannot go tothe Sa/on, this catalogue gives a far better idea of it than 
can be obtained in other ways. To those who follow closely the progress of modern 
art, the book is invaluable. 

«Free Sale in Land,” by the late Mr. Joseph Kay, Q. C., has reached a sixth edition, 

We have received from Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Co., a number of novels, all bound 
in the pleasant, cool gray that this firm elects for its paper covers. These different 
volumes are of varying merit,—some good, some bad—the good predominating. They 
are “The Princess Ogheroff,” “ Xénie’s Inheritance,” “The Trials of Raissa,” by 
Henry Gréville; “ The Stranglers of Paris,” «The Black Venus,” by Adolph Belot ; 
“Bellah,” by Octave Feuillet ; «« Thérése Raquin,” by Zola; “Madame Bovary, by Gus- 
tave Flaubert ; * Vidocq;” “ Linda,” by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz; “ My Hero,” by 
Mrs. Forrester, and “The Earl of Mayfield,” by Thomas P. May. The last three 
mentioned may be dismissed in short order, as the “ Earl of Mayfield” is mainly 
trash. “My Hero” is better, but of poor quality, and “ Linda” hardly deserves 
perusal, We cannot congratulate the publishers on these three volumes. But we 
turn to the French novels with a good deal of satisfaction, and herein Messrs. Peterson 
deserve well of novel readers, in that they promptly reproduce the latest French fic- 
tion in an excellent English dress, for the translators have done their work 
with better than the average success. Of the books we mention above, 
“Madame Bovary” and “Bellah” are the best. We cannot, however, agree with 
the translator of “Madame Bovary,” that Flaubert has in this volume pre- 
sented a picture of the life and times of which he writes, that is as 
faithful and happy as “ Middlemarch;” for Madame Bovary is dull on many 
pages, lifeless on some, and, were it not for the evident thread of wickedness on 
which the chapters are strung, could not hold the reader to the end. It presents, and 
without much covering, the story French writers take to so passionately,—that of mari- 
tal irffidelity. Nor do we think the story is at allimproved for general reading by the 
eliminations of the translator in a vain attempt to deodorize his pages. Vice is always 
more repulsive open than hidden, and he would have prompted a quicker condemna- 
tion of Madame Bovary’s career had he left Flaubert’s text unmolested. « Bellah” 
is an almost pure story, and deals more with the stirring impulses of war than those of 
passion. The tale is well told, strong, and is a most pleasant little bit of history, 
charmingly treated. «Thérése Raquin,” one of the earlier of the Rougon-Macquart 
series, by Zola, is not therefore so “natural.” For, while the author follows little inci- 
dents very closely, he does not, as in “ Nana,” hunt for everything that is foul. For 
Henry Gréville’s books, we have neither strcng praise nor blame. Those that treat 
of Russian life possess an interest that does not pertain to stories of other lands, and, 
while, of course, they show the inevitable Parisian stain, there are many bits of descrip- 
tion of Russian manners and life that are charming, even if they be not wholly true. 
Of Adolph Belot’s works, we cannot speak in praise. “The Stranglers of Paris” is the 
highest kind of sensational story, and the “‘ Black Venus” is a very weak story, sug- 
gested possibly by Jules Verne’s works, but possessing none of Verne’s inventive 
power or literary ability. Continuing this gray back series, Messrs. Peterson & Co. 
announce “Nana’s Daughter,” by Zola, a story that is promised as interesting. 


A new edition of 20,000 copies of Mr. Mongredien’s “ Free Trade and English 
Commerce,” has just been issued by the Cobden Ciub, 

The London Atheneum pays a by no means undeserved compliment to the United 
States when it says: “ Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co, have some intention of publishing 
a supplementary volume to their magnificent edition de /uxe of Thackeray’s works, 
consisting of pieces not hitherto collected, at least in this country, Probably few per- 
sons who have not had in their hands the American editions of Thackeray, are aware 
how numerous and interesting these pieces are. Doubtless, some things are included 
in those editions which are attributed to Thackeray on rather slender evidence; buta 
large proportion are certainly from his pen.” 

M. Frederick J. Crowest, author of “« The Great Tone Poets,” has a new volume in 
press which is highly spoken of—« Phases of Musical England,” 





The report of the Challenger Expedition, published by the British Government, wil] 
probably be completed by the close of next year, It will contain about fifteen volumes, 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has just discovered in Warwickshire a valuable collection of 
documents throwing considerable light on the social position and history of Shake- 
speare’s connections in that county, Amongst other matters of interest, it seems that 
throughout the poet’s youth, his Uncle Henry rented a considerable quantity of land 
under Bartholomew Hales, at Snitterfield, and, by a chain of curious evidence, the exact 
site of his farm has been ascertained, 

The Mitchell Library at Glasgow has purchased the extensive series of editions of 
the writings of Robert Burns and of works about him collected by Mr. James Gibson, 
of Liverpool, an acquisition of 600 volumes, 

Bishop Colenso has three Zulu books in press, and two more in course of prepara- 
tion, and his native printers at Bishopstowe are kept busy all the time. 

Lamartine, for the dwellers under the Third Republic, is merely a name. His 
works are in small demand, and, when the Academy recently offered a prize for an 
essay upon his character and talent, not one of the essays submitted was regarded as 
being distinguished by due acquaintance with the subject. 

Two large volumes of the correspondence of Mme. de Rémusat, the necessary and 
charming complement of her “‘ Memoirs,” appeared at Paris last week. 

Sarah Bernhardt, of course, will write a book on America. It ought to be quite as 
interesting as the remarkable volume which Offenbach had written for him by a Paris 
reporter at the time of his visit in 1876, 

The study of Marcus Aurelius, which completes Rénan’s “ Origines du Christian- 
isme,” is not expected to be published before October or November. M. Rénan, by 
the way, is contributing a new series of “ Souvenirs de Enfance et de Feunesse,” to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Alphonse Daudet’s new novel, “ Numa Roumestan,” is out, and proves a disappoint- 
ment. 

Herr Wilhelm Buchner has begun the publication of an interesting memoir,—Fred- 
erick Freiligrath’s, “Leben in Briefen.” 

The death is announced at Jena of the bookseller and publisher, Edward Fromann, 
Only a few days ago, the second volume of his “ Memoranda on the History of the 
Book Trade in the 16th Century,” dealing with Italy, was published. His grandfather 
was that friend of Goethe and guardian of Minna Herzlieb whose career is described 
in the “ Fromann House at Jena.” 

A work on marriage ceremonies, particularly those of Russia, by N. F. Sumtsof, 
has just appeared at Kharkhov. Besides a description of the marriage ceremonies 
prevalent in many parts of Russia, it contains the nuptial songs which form an inter- 
esting feature on such occasions. The marriage customs of the ancient Slavs and 
Germans are also compared with the modern survivals in order to explain the symboli- 
cal significance of the latter. 

The disappearance of Boetin’s book, transcribed by Boccaccio, from the Vatican 
Library, has caused a decision to be made to make a complete catalogue of the whole 
Library. Thus, all the books and manuscripts of the Library and Archives are being 
numbered and ordered according to their origin, whether they came from public 
libraries or private libraries, or dissolved religious corporations, who put the books in 
safety before the arrival of the Royal Commissioner. 


: DRIFT. 


—The London (Ont.,) disaster, recalls in the name of the wrecked steamer “ Vic- 
toria,” the ill luck that has followed so many vessels called after members of the Royal 
Family, especially the disaster on the English Thames, when the Princess Alice was 
run down by the “Bywell Castle,” and six hundred people were ushered, without much 
ceremony, into eternity. Does an almost equally horrible fate hang over the names of 
the Royal Family that is said to cling about the name “Jasper?” No ship, it is said, 
that carried the name of Jasper, ever made a second voyage. 





—A good deal of chaff about “spring poets” is current in the newspapers. And 
not without reason, for that there is a subtle connection between spring and poetry, no 
one will be rash enoughto deny. Were Mr. Buckle in existence, he might possibly be 
able to explain the matter. The poetry that is accepted for Scribmer’s Monthly is kept 
in a long drawer in a safe. Each poem is placed in an envelope, with date of receipt, 
and address of the writer. The envelopes are then placed in the long drawer, which 
is, perhaps, three feet long, and arranged according to subjects. First, come the poems 
that admit of illustration. These take up about two inches. Then there is an inch of 
“‘ Winter ;” then four inches of “Love;” then some miscellaneous subjects, taking 
up half an inch to two inches of space; and, finally,—packed close,—there is about 
a foot and a half of “ Spring!” 


—The Michigan Legislature has passed a bill re-establishing capital punishment 
in that State, and there has also been introduced into the Legislature a bill imposing 
a fine of $1,000 and imprisonment for a year on any person publishing an account of a 
murder or hanging. 


—Bass can be taken on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware, on June 1, but, 
on the New Jersey side, not until July 1. A similar conflict may be noticed on the 
waters of Greenwood Lake, one-half of which is in New York, and one-half in New 
Jersey. 


—Ever since the days of the genius who 


“*Cuta big hole for the cat to go through, 
And a little hole for the little cat, too,”” 


a parallel for that distinguished act has been lacking. It is now furnished by the 
(Queen of England, who gave the Duke of Connaught bis brother Leopold’s chambers, 
moving him a flight up, and building an elevator to enable him to save the stairs, 


—A minstrel troupe in Ohio successfully evaded the law against Sunday minstrel 
performances, by appearing without their faces corked, 


—Mr, Edward Whymper, in his recent paper before the Royal Geographical Society, 
gave an interesting correction of a very popular error concerning American geogra- 
phy. In all text-books of geography, it will be found given as a geographical common- 
place, that the Andes consist of two parallel Cordilleras or ranges, running north and 
south, an eastern and a western, with a well-marked depression between, Mr. 
Whymper has done what no one else has,—scaled several of the highest Andean peaks ; 
he is a thoroughly trustworthy and competent observer ; he took every advantage of 
his exceptional position to discover the fact with regard to the two Cordilleras, and 
comes to the deliberate conclusion that, besides the low heights near the coast, there is 
really only one Andean range. The old doctrine, however, is based on too many data 
to be so easily overthrown; its two accepted ranges, for one thing, are admittedly 
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quite different in geological complexion—the eastern being almost entirely volcanic, 
and the western non-volcanic and fossiliferous, 


—There is now being erected over the grave of Mrs. Cross (George Eliot,) in High- 
gate Cemetery, a handsome memorial stone. It is in the form of an obelisk, twelve feet 
in height, of blue or Aberdeen granite. The pedestal bears the following inscription 
in gold letters :—* Of those immortal dead who live again in minds made better by 
their presence. Here lies the body of ‘George Eliot,’ Mary Ann Cross. Born 22nd 
November, 1819. Died 22nd December, 1880,” 


—A banker at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, absconded recently with $200,090, but 
was so severely worried by his conscience that he returned $40 of the local cemetery 
fund. 

—Nathan Orlando Greenfield, a convicted murderer of Onondaga County, N. Y., 
has just been sentenced to death for the fifth time. 

—When it was announced in Tokio that a drawing-room would be held for the 
first time last New Year’s Day, a certain Japanese lady, who was very anxious to,be 
present, found herself in some perplexity about her hair, which was chiefly conspicuous 
by its absence. She used a chignon, and it was so generally admired, that it has since 
become a universal fashion thus to supplement Nature’s endowments, even asJosephine 
introduced the habit of carrying a handkerchief in public, so as to conceal her coarse 
mouth; and Josephine resorted to crinoline before the birth of the Prince Imperial. 


—New York perhaps boasts of the calmest defendant in any known suit. His name 
is Max Steinert, and his way of eluding the consequences of his own ill conduct is 
peculiar. He was taken into the Supreme Court about a year ago, upon proceedings 
to compel him to pay a client $600 which he had collected. He presented what pur- 
ported to be a receipt for it. The referee who took testimony reported that Steinert 
never paid over the money, and that the receipt he presented was a forgery. On May 
28, 1881, Judge Lawrence issued an attachment against Steinert, in order that he might 
be produced in Supreme Court Chambers, on June 1, when the motion to confirm the 
referee’s report was to be made. A Deputy Sheriff arrested Steinert, and took him 
to the Sheriffs office, where a bond for $1,000 was taken, upon which the prisoner’s 
brother was a surety, and Max Steinert escaped from New York, the Courts meanwhile 
fining him $1,100. Soon after, some persons interested in Steinert’s welfare went to 
the County Clerk’s office, and, being allowed to look at the papers in his case, stole 
from among them the receipt alleged to be forged. This paper was the only one upon 
which a criminal proceeding against Steinert could be passed. The Sheriff has failed 
for a year to arrest Steinert upon the second attachment, although that person appears 
boldly upon the streets and in the up-town courts. It was attempted to have the Sheriff 
punished for the escape of Steinert ; but the attempt failed, because the Sheriff showed 
that, when the worthless bond was taken in his office, he was out of the city. The 
next attempt was directed against Under-Sheriff Stevens, and Order of Arrest Clerk 
Davidson sought to have those persons punished for contempt in failing to obey the 
order of the Court. In resisting this attempt, Stevens and Davidson presented a 
number of affidavits, in which it was averred that they had made every possible effort 
to arrest Steinert, and that there was an unlawful combination among his friends to 
protect him, Upon these proofs, that Stevens and Davidson have sought to arrest 
Steinert, Judge Donohue has denied the motion to punish them. It is now likely 
that Mr. Clifford will seek to have the County Clerk punished for not taking such pre- 
cautions that papers entrusted to his care could not be stolen. 








THE MUSICAL SEASON. 


N New York the musical season of 1880-81 practically ended with the great music 
festival held in the Seventh Regiment Armory, May 34d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, and 
it actually ended with the closing of Steinway Hall, May 14th, and Signor Campanini’s 
benefit performance at the Academy of Music, May 16th. Promiscuous concerts and 
heterogeneous entertainments, summer festivals and sea-side concerts, will, of course, 
prevail in and around New York, as they do all over these United States wherever 
people of wealth and leisure congregate in numbers large enough to pay the piper ; 
but art has little to expect from summer music. When the Academies of Music 
throughout the country are closed to opera, and the music halls no longer resound with 
the music of the great masters; when Theodore Thomas, Dr. Leopold Damrosch and 
Adolph Neuendorff follow in the wake of the prima donne and male song-birds in 
their flight across the Atlantic Ocean; when impressarii plan new routes and cogitate 
new combinations, and all the great tribe of vocalists and instrumentalists, who can 
afford it, seek retirement for recreation or for “practice,”—musical art stagnates for a 
time. There can be no progress made during the summer revels, when Strauss and 
Gungl, Audran and Suppe take the place of Beethoven and Liszt, Wagner and Schu- 
mann. While Erato and Terpsichore reign supreme, Euterpe and Polyhymnia may as 
well take a vacation. But no better time for retrospective criticism can be selected 
than during the interregnum. 

‘lhe season just ended has been the most successful ever known in the musical his- 
tory of this country. Larger enterprises have been attended with greater prosperity, 
a higher plane of criticism has been adopted by the press, the great art of programme- 
making has become a subject of intelligent discussion among the patrons of musical 
entertainments, and better music has been better performed and more frequently heard 
than ever before. Our musical history dates back less than half a century; indeed, 
nearly all we know of music has been acquired since the foundation of the New York 
Philharmonic Society in 1840; but, of late, our progress has been astonishingly rapid, 
each year’s progress being more rapid than that of its predecessor—a progress that is 
expressed in the Italian musical term, “ Poco a poco accellerando molto,’—with the 
German addition once written above it by Beethoven : “/mmer geschwinder,”—until now 
it is no idle boast to say that in no other country in the world can more good music be 
heard in one season than in America. Even Leipzig, with twenty-two gewandhaus con- 
certs and its orchestraof seventy pieces, under the command of Kapellmeister Reinecke, 
and its ten Euterpe concerts annually, stands aghast at the magnitude of our musical 
gatherings, the affluence of our great musical associations, and the splendor of our pro- 
grammes. Thanks to the audacity of our leading conductors, and the willingness of the 
cultivated classes to permit acknowledged experts in musical art to exercise their powers 
of intersocial volition freely, America is speedily destined to become the pioneer among 
nations in the production of great compositions. Seeking always for the best, America 
does not care to wait for the tardy approval of Eurépean musical centres like Leipzig 
and Stuttgardt, which have only just begun to accept Schumann as a classic author. In 
American art circles, the experimentum crucis is the verdict of an enlightened public, 
not the dictum of a board of conservative directors. Berlin, Hamburg, Bresl:u, 
Munich and a dozen other German cities look incredulously over New York concert 
programmes; Vienna and Paris—soujours gai,—content themselves with a laugh or a 
shrug implying that those aré/es, the Americans, being newly rich, are simply assuming 
a taste for art that they have not—that we are aping zstheticism in music; while Lon- 
don, being at last convinced that all Americans do not spend their lives in shooting 
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buffaloes and wild Indians, only varying the monotony by shooting each other or 
brandishing bowie knives in the faces of strangers, begins to think that there must 
exist in the Yankee nature a remnant of the artistic character of their English forefathers, 

Nevertheless, our concert programmes have been during the last few seasons al- 
most z/tra classical. Certainly, they have never been barbarous or extravagantly 
sensational. Beethoven’s Symphonies have formed the basis of most of them, and 
during the past season his great choral symphony has had more frequent and grander 
interpretations than ever before in one season. Standard classics have, however, been 
freely interspersed with new or hitherto unknown compositions. The great success 
which attended the presentation of “ Za Damnation de Faust” stimulated interest in the 
larger compositions of Berlioz, and, at the New York May Festival, his requiem, the 
“Grande Messe des Morts,” was performed,—a work of such huge proportions that its 
performance is possible only where the musical resources—orchestra and chorus,— 
are superior in numbers as well as in efficiency, and the soloists are artists of the highest 
rank. This important work, with Rubinstein’s sacred opera, “ The Tower of Babel,” 
which had been previously performed with success at Detroit, and the “Dettingen Te 
Deum,” were the great musical novelties of the season. Their production on an ade- 
quate scale was the consequence of the acceptance in America of the music festival 
idea. Music festivals are not expected to be artistically perfect; nor, except as at- 
tracting the attention of the public to musical matters, do they do much for music. 
They merely mark time in a nation’s musical progress, being the result of long-contin- 
ued efforts in various quarters to raise the standard of musical art. The word “ festival ” 
clearly indicates the character of these events. A music festival is the saturnalia of 
the musical community, or, rather, the annual “72 Deum” of the worshippers of music. 
They can be successful only in communities that take a profound interest in music. 
The Sengerbunds of America paved the way for the grand army of musicians who 
celebrated the first festivals at Cincinnati; and brought about the erection of the finest 
music-hall in the country, and the reign of Theodore Thomas as the king of festival 
conductors. The successes of Cincinnati and Theodore Thomas made possible the 
grander success of New York, with Dr. Damrosch ; and this, in turn, will make the 
New York May Festival of next year, which Mr. Thomas is now orgavizing, a still 
grander success. 

In grand opera, America has made no progress whatever during the seison. The 
only novelty produced,—Arrigo Boito’s “ Mefistofele,”—as performed by the Mapleson 
Company, was only a partial success, and, as performed by the Strakosch-Hess Com- 
pany, a decided failure. In spite of the great merit of Signor Boito’s versicn of the 
everlasting Faust legend of Goethe, it is not great enough to displace from the affec- 
tions of the people Gounod’s more poetic and more melodious opera of “ Faust.” The 
Italian operas which have been most frequently performed were nearly all antiquated, 
and, but for the merits of a few of the leading artists, were inadequately cast and pro- 
duced with a niggardly mse en scéne, the so-called Opera Festival at Cincinnati to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. The fact is that no city in America contains a sufficient 
number of permanent residents of wealth and leisure to make permanent opera pay, 
and until the period arrives when the nation recognizes the value of art by subsidizing 
it, there isnot much chance of grand opera taking root on American soil. The pro- 
duction of great works like Wagner’s trilogy, “ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” is, of 
course, out of the question so long as we possess only peripatetic opera companies, 
managed on the same principle as Barnum’s circus. 

Some new ideas of pianism and of a pianist’s repertoire have been developed 
during the past season by the extraordinary success of Rafael Joseffy. Until his ad- 
vent, no pianist had succeeded in rivalling the impressions created here by the won- 
derful performances of Rubinstein and Von Biilow. _Joseffy is still young and has still 
much to learn; He neither rivals Rubinstein in fervor and magnetism, nor Von Biilow 
in learning and intellectual capacity ; but he already surpasses them in technique, and 
the effulgence of his glory has already obscured the lesser lights of Mehlig and Essi- 
poff, Mills and Rummel. The work of Joseffy during the season has hurt pretentious- 
ness badly and has struck a deadly blow at mediocrity. 








FINANCE. 


New York, June 1, 1881, 


HE week which ends to-day at the Stock Exchange has been reactionary as 
regards the prices of stocks. A halt has been called in the speculation that has 
run for several weeks without material reaction, and the problem that now engages the 
discussion of operators is as to whether it precedes a “right about face,” or is only a 
rest preliminary to a further “forward march.” There has been a steady diminution 
of activity, and a gradual wasting and wearing away of quotations, It isnot necessary 
to go far to find the reasons for the change from speculative confidence to speculative 
hesitation, We referred last week to the large sales of “long” stocks that had been 
made to realize profits; it is now apparent that they reached a very heavy amount: 
Consequently, for the time being, an active element in feeding fuel to the speculative 
furnace has been diverted from the market, if it has not become interested in seeing 
these fires reduced to small flames. The outside public also has, for the moment, been 
glutted with stocks,—for it is absurd to suppose that the long procession of buyers will 
not some day reach an end,—and the prevailing tendency of this interest is to realize 
profits, The extent and long continuance of the “bull” movement has brought 
around the time of satiety, and, to a certain extent, of active desire to liquidate. To 
the changed feeling, undoubtedly, the approach of summer, with the dread of an accom- 
panying seasonable dulness, has largely contributed. The last two days have been 
stupid beyond description, and the movement of prices possesses about as much signifi- 
cance asa game of battledore and shuttlecock, At the close, quotations for the most 
active shares were one to three per cent, below the final figures last week, 

Yet the stability shown by the market values has been so great, under the check 
given to the buying impulse, that it calls for particular mention. Perhaps it 
has resulted, to a certain extent, from the neglect of the “bear” party to 
make a vigorous assault upon prices, although it is certain that a fair-sized “short ” in- 
terest has accumulated in many stocks, while the disposition to venture the putting out 
of “short” lines is increasing among the minor dealers at the Roards, Nevertheless, 
the general public, if it has withdrawn temporarily from the speculative arena, does not 
yet display any intention to throw over its holdings for the professional Wall Street 
species of animals to devour at lower prices. To a considerable degree, the compara- 
tive firmness of prices results, first, from the enormous absorption for investment at 
home and abroad that has been made of good-dividend-paying securities, and, secondly, 
from the general confidence in the underlying natural conditions of speculation that 
render the speculative holders of stocks tenacious in their “ grip.” 

There are certain features of the present financial situation that lend some support 
to the theories of the more conservative that the danger of a decided depression is not 
inconsiderable, Of late, there have been renewed and reiterated reports that the rail- 
roads were cutting rates on East-bound freight. The Chicago papers even assert that 
contracts on grain have been made at a reduction of five to ten cents per 100 pounds. 
Against these assertions we have the positive denial of the railroad officers, and, what 
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is probably of more effective influence, the fact that the movement of grain to the 
Western points of shipment and to the Atlantic sea-board ports is decidedly on the in- 
crease, while trustworthy authorities report a heavy amount of freight ready soon to come 
forward, Of course, a real guarantee of profitable railroad rates will not be afforded 
until the condition of the year’s crops is more accurately known; but betting upon a 
summer railroad war looks at the present like a very risky thing todo, About the 
prospects of the crops, some extravagant stories are being told of damage and deprecia- 
tion. But the weather for the growing spring crops has been all that could be desired, 
and the latest and most accurate reports regarding the winter wheat do not bear out 
the assertions of a heavy loss in amount and a considerable redaction in condition, 
Many persons also have been exercised regarding “ dreaded” dissensions in the an- 
thracite coal trade. The producing companies have not yet agreed upon a plan for 
the restriction of the output in June, and there is, among some of them, an earnest 
desire to change the present system of suspension for three alternate days, But the 
trade has not yet assumed a: phase calculated toseriously disquiet the coal managers, 
and the harmony among the various interests is undisturbed, The memory of the 
losses caused by the last war of prices between the companies, is too bitterly fresh in 
the minds of the managers to lead them to lightly take up arms, not against a “sea of 
troubles,” but to cause one, From present indications, the present system of curtail- 
ment will eventually be continued. Of course, in the wider financial situation there 
has been norecent change. The over-abundance of capital seeking investment becomes 
more apparent each day, and it promises to exist for some time. General business 
continues healthfully active and the extraordinary wealth of the country lies back of 
the present basis of speculative values, unduly inflated though they may be said to be. 





West, the control of an independent route to the heart of the Mississippi Valley cannot 
fail to be of great advantage to the Erie Company. 

There was again a very large increase last week in the loan and deposit accounts 
of the Associated Banks of this city, the gain in the former amounting to $7,832,900, 
and the latter to $5,571,100. The total amounts are now far in excess of anythin 
heretofore known in the history of the New York banks, the average loans reported 
last week being over $332,000,000, while the deposits present an anomaly in the his. 
tory of banking by slightly exceeding the loans. In other words, the banks are loan- 
ing less than the total amount which their depositors have left with them, leaving their 
capital and surplus untouched. During the four weeks of May ending on the 28th 
ultimo, the banks expanded their loans $27,590,500 and their deposits $37,646,500, 


| while the total reserve shows a gain of $13,694,500, of which nearly $10,000,000 were 


specie. There was a reduction in the specie reported last week of $1,383,700, but the 
total amount held by the banks is still over $79,090,000, which, with the exception of 


, the preceding week, is the largest sum ever reported by them. As compared with the 


The annual statement of the Morris and Essex Railroad Company, for the year end- | 


ing December 31, 1880, to the Comptroller of the State of New Jersey, has been pub- 
lished. It shows that the Company lost on both the passenger and the freight business 
of the line, as compared with the preceding year, while the expenses were increased 
from 55.64 per cent. to 62.18 per cent, The net earnings amounted to $1,446,193, and 
the interest on bonds and dividends on stock that had to be paid under the lease con- 
tract of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company, amounted to 
$2,458,610, leaving a loss on the lease of over a million dollars, an increase of about 
$107,000. 

It is well known that the Erie Railway Company has long been seeking an inde- 
pendent connection with the West, and it is now announced that it has secured the 
control of the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company, a corporation organized some 
time ago to build a line of road from Marion, Ohio, to Chicago. The funds for the 
construction of the new line will be provided by a syndicate of bankers under an 
arrangement with the Erie, and the New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio (old Atlantic 
and Great Western) Companies. The principal members of the syndicate are promi- 
nent New York bankers, and it is understood that arrangements have been practically 
completed for the negotiation of $6,500,000 first mortgage six per cent. bonds on the 
new line, for which amount the Erie Company guarantees its completion. The new 
road will be 257 miles long, and it is expected to be finished in less than nine months. 
With the rapidly increasing number of trunk lines between the Atlantic coast and the 


statement of the corresponding week of the preceding year, the banks show a gain of 
over $58,800,000 in loans and $69,400,000 in deposits, while the specie is now $19,863,- 
100 greater than it was then. These comparisons are instructive, as furnishing an illus- 
tration of the remarkable increase in the amount of business and the ready funds held 
by the banks, 

The report of the Board of Managers of the Cotton Exchange,;which was made at 
the annual meeting this week, furnishes some interesting information respecting the 
cotton trade at this port. By the report, it appears that the total actual sales of cotton 
in New York for the year were 362,516 bales, while the contract deliveries reported for 
the same time were nearly 200,000 bales, showing a gross handling of cotton here for the 
year of 560,000 bales. The sales for future deliveries aggregated 26,721,800 bales. A great 
abundance of cotton, both in the United States and other countries, has resulted in re- 
ducing the price to a very low figure, and many of the Southern papers advocate the 
formation of a combination among planters for the purpose of restricting production. 

At the meeting of the New York Produce Exchange, which was also held this week, 
particular attention was called by the Board of M anagers to the subject of transporta- 
tion as affecting trade interests. Their report calls attention to the Erie and Welland 
Canals, together with the Mississippi route, which, it is claimed, will compel the rail- 


| roads centering here to make such rates as will employ their carrying capacity, and it 
| advocates a national and State law requiring the roads to have a uniform tariff for all 
shipments of one carload or more, (of the same class,) as it is believed that such a law 


would correct many abuses now existing. The report further says : —“This Exchange, 
in pursuance of its interest in all matters pertaining to transportation, has lately unani- 
mously declared itself in favor of the enlargement of the Erie Canal and its freedom 


' from tolls ; henceforth, the watchword of this Exchange will be: The Erie Canal must 


be enlarged and freed from tolls. In demanding this, we have but one object in view, 
namely, the prosperity of this city, and, as a natural consequence, that of the State.” 

The Philadelphia market has presented nothing of special interest during the past 
week, business inclining toward dulness, while prices have sympathized, as usual, with 
the New York market. 
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H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





FINEST MEERSCHAUM and AMBER GOODS. 
RUSSTAN PRECIOUS STONE JEWELRY. 
RUSSIAN BRONZES. 


maker clothing. 
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M. A. FRITSCHE, Importer, 


Philadelphia. not. 


1320 Chestnut Street, 





M. P. WALTER'S SONS, | 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 
AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. | 
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Chestnut, below Ninth, 
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WASHINGTON HOTEL. 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Advice Free. 


A word to anybody who chooses 
to read, and who don’t wear Wana- 


Either we do good work, or we 
Our clothes are sound, well- 
made and workmanlike, or they are 
You can tell, may be, by care- 
| ful examination at home, before wear- 


Bring back whatever doesn’t bear | 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A LESSON IN LOVE. 


16mo., $1 00. 
The Second Novel of the Round-Robin Series. 


“=a 


“The novel is very readable, and the motive is new 
and really striking."—V. Y. World. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


NEW SUMMER NOVEL. 


NO LAGGARDS WE. 


By Ross RAYMOND, 
3,000 Sold on Day of Publication. 


“Coming from the pen of such a writer it is sure to prove an 
entertaining and acceptable addition to the literature of the day.”’— 
Baltimore Daily News. 

Price, in Cloth, $1.00; in Paper, 50 cents. 

For sale by Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
| price, GEO. W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
| 19 Park Place, New York, 








H. CAMPBELL & CO.’S 
HANDBOOK FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


1881-82. 


Containing a carefully-selected catalogue of Correspondents and 
alist of Banks and Bankers throughout the United States and 
| Canada; also the commercial laws of States and Territories, relat- 
| ing to Accounts, Notes and Bills, Rights of Married Wome.., etc., 
| etc. Price, post-paid, $2.00, Order through any Bookseller. 
| Every business man should have a copy. 
H. CAMPBELL & CO., Publishers, 21 Park Row, N. Y. 





| N ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 





CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SEVENTH, | 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 


location of rooms. : 2 
with index, $1.50. 


PATRIARCHS. 


- WAVERLY HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY. | 


Open all the Year. Thoroughly heated. Electric Bells. Lighted 
throughout with Gas, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths in the | 





House. Good Ocean View. | 8 a 
aie | 485 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 
J. L. BRYANT, Prop. | “It is the best thing yet by far, and ought to have a wide circu- 
[.ACROIX COTTAGE, Atlantic City, mecticlt, Seems to me the very thing.” Bishop Williams, of Con- 
*~ Georgia Avenue, near Pacific, Two Blocks from Phila. & For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Atlantic City R. R. Depot. 
Mrs, YEAGER & CUYLER, Propr’s. | 





—_READY._. 
Geikie’s Hours with the Bible. 


| Vol. II. From MosEs TO THE JUDGES, 12mo; cloth, 
Vol. I. FRom CREATION TO THE 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., author of 
“The Life and Words of Christ.” 12mo, illustrated,$1.50, 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
A New Book sy BisHop WorpsworRTH. 


Church History to the Council of 
Nicza, A. D. 325. 


JAMES POTT, Publisher, 
No. }2 Astor Place, New York. | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 

| 

Nineteen TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in their 

departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, ENuN- 

| CIATION and AcTioN in their application to CONVERSATION, 

| Reapinc, Recitation and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Diptomas, SuMMER TERM, JuLYy 5. FAtt Term, Oct, 

| 3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 

| J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 

| 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

| 





YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 

_ should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 

| toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 

at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia, Call or write for free Circular. 


lation.”’—Bishop Wm. Stevens Perry, of lowa. a —— 





FERREE & CO , PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates, English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling, N.W, cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH . 
In the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century. By Carl Hille- 
brand, Translated from the Third German Edition. 8vo, cloth, 


$3-75- 


PREFACE. | INTRODUCTION. 
SOCIETY AND LITERATURE. 
Famity Lire AND MANNERS, PARIS AND THE PROVINCES. 
EDUCATION. INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 
POLITICAL LIFE. 
Tue IpEAL AND ITS Rgauiza- | THe Dictatorsuip oF THIERS 


TION. AND THE SEPTENNATE. 
Napoteon III. AND THE RE- 
PUBLICANS. ConcLUSION, 
APPENDIX. 


Tue Parisian WORKMAN, 

Ag Dr. Hillebrand is well-known to European and American 
readers by his profound acquaintance with the intellectual and 
political tendencies of modern thought, as now exemplified in the 
great events of the age. His sympathies with social and moral 
progress are only equalled by the wide extent of his culture and the 
insight he brings to bear, in a catholic and not in a partisan spirit, 
on the springs and motives now exhibited in the struggles of Euro- 
pean civilization toward a brighter future. 

e 


THE PUBLIC LIFE 
OF THE 
RT. HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD, K. G. 
By Francis HitcHMAN. 
Crown 8vo, about 600 pages, price $3. 
N. B.—This Edition contains the very fine Photographic Por- 

trait of his Lordship, by W. & D. Downey, taken when in office, 
as Prime Minister, in attendance upon the Queen at Balmoral. 


A thoroughly faithful record.—Saturday Review. 
Uniformly trustworthy and accurate.— World, 


THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, each $1,404 
1. TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, including the 
Origin of Signs, and Reminiscences connected with Taverns, 
Coffee-houses, Clubs, etc. By Charles Hindley, With illus- 
trations, 
2. LOW-LIFE DEEPS: An Account of the Strange Fish to be 
Found There. By James Greenwood. 
Important Historical Work. (Nearly ready.) 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT EG YPT, 
By George Rawlinson, M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury ; author 
of “The Five Great Monarchs ofthe Ancient World,”’ 3 vols., “The 


Sixth and Seventh Oriental Monarchies,” 2 vols., etc. With a 
Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 


4a@p-The above for sale by all booksellers, or sent on receipt of 


rice b 
mY SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
No. 745 Broadway, New York. 





NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


Total Assets December 31, 1820, . $15,573,297.62 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent, . . -« $2,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc, WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





BenyaMin F, Stevens, Pres. JosepH M. Grssens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 
No. 133 Sour FourtuH Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE GIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Insures Lives, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS ExEcuTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
Anp Receives Deposits oN INTEREST. 





Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual, 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SurPLus, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas Ripeway. Vice-President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, Actuary, W1LL1AM P, Huston. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
CHESTNUT STREET, 











g2I 

: PHILADELPHIA. 
REBEG.. & ss & <0 & 's $7,467,181.35 
SUBPLUS,.. «5 0 0) A 1,669,279-71 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Dividends annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Endowment po.icies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
Apply to H. S, STEPHENS, Vice-President. 





MACMILLAN & Co.’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





EVERSLEY EDITION. 


Charles 
Kingsley's 
Novels. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. have the pleas- 
ure to announce a New Edition of the Novels 
of CHARLES KINGSLEY, under the above title. 

The Eversley Edition will be comprised in 
11 Vols., extra fcap. 8vo, and will be published 
at a uniform price of one dollar and seventy- 
five cents per volume. 

A Portrait, by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, of 
Charles Kingsley in his Study at Eversley, 
never before engraved, appears as a Frontis- 
piece in the first volume. 

The books will be published in the following 
order : 


WESTWARD HO! 2 vols,- - - - Mow ready. 
TWO YEARS AGO. 2vols, - - - une, 
HYPATIA. 2vols, - - - - - - - Fuly. 
YEAST. trvol., - - - - - - - - August. 
ALTON LOCKE. 2vols,- - - - - September. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 2vols., October. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE “ART AT 
HOME SERIES.” 


THE LIBRARY. By Andrew Lang. With 
a Chapter on Modern English Illustrated Books, 
by Austin Dobson. With colored plates and illus- 
trations, 12mo, $1.25. 


KANT AND HIS ENGLISH CRITICS. 
A comparison of Critical and Empirical Philosophy. 
By John Watson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 
8vo, $4,00. 


MEMORIALS OF LORD BEACONS- 
field. Reprinted from the Standard. With a por- 
trait. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE ROMAN POETS OF THE RE- 
public. By W. Y, Sellar, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, etc. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. (Oxford Claren- 
don Press), ¢3.50.* 


NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, 
and other Sermons. Preached in the Chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin. By George Salmon, D.D., 
Chancellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, etc. 12mo, 
$2.00. 


THE LIFE OF VICTOR EMMANUEL 
II., First King of Italy. By G.S.Godkin. New 
edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


“ The best biography of Victor Emmanuel extant, and 
one of the very best works on the Italian unity.”— 
The American. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, New York, 





Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 


ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





B. K. AMISON & CO,, 
BANKERS, 


THIRD AND CHESTNU1 STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on Commission, 
Securities a specialty. 


Investment 





W ORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
; 121 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 

Opposite Girard National Bank. PHILADELPHIA. 

tocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either the 
Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. Collections Made in 
all the Principal Cities of the United States. Interest paid on De- 
posits, subject to Check at Sight. Commercial Paper and Loans on 
Collateral Security eupedeten. 


W. G. HUEY & CO., 
BANKERS, 


(Members of Stock ExcHANGE,) 
Nos. 50 & 52 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
STocKs AND BonDs ON COMMISSION. 





NVARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 





Joun Parker, Jr., & Co., 


20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 







Special Philadelphia Agents for 


Epwin C. Burt’s 


CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 





RENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 


All new and popular French and German Works received as 
soon as issued, Catalogues of old and new French, German and 
English Books furnished upon application. 


FOHN PENINGTON & SON, 





y27 SOUTH SEVEN1H ST PHILADELPHIA, 
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‘THE AMERICAN 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY Y¥OURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 


Published every Saturday Morning at No. 726 Cuestnut STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER. 
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Schuyler, Lloyd P. Smith. Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, 
L, E, Thorne, Walt Whitman and Dr. H. C. Wood, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Five Dollars a year. 


The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 


Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing Editor The American. 
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per line per week for inside pages. 


No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
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or half pages. 


The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 
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Advertisers, 
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W. R. Balch, Managing Editor 
THE AMERICAN, 
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Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 





The New York Office of Tuz American is at 55 Broadway. 
The London Office of Tuz American is No, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Mr, B. F. Stevens, 


At each of these offices copies of Tum AMERICAN can be ob- 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
715 & 717 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A NEW NOVEL, 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS,” ETC. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. 


By the author of ‘“‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,’ ‘ Beauty’s 
Daughter,” ‘Airy Fairy Lillian,’’ etc. xz2mo, Cloth, §1.25. 
Paper cover, 60 cents. 


a 
“In the production of light, pleasant, and thoroughly readable 
novels, this comparatively new author has taken a very prominent 
position.” —Publishers’ Weekly. 


‘The sprightly novels of the ‘ Duchess Series,’ which Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. have given to the public, have attained a 
populanty which insures a welcome,”’—Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post. 


CORNEILLE AND RACINE. 


By Henry M. Trotiorr. 16mo. Finecloth. $1.00. Being 
the Twelfth Volume of ‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers.’ 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


ALTON-THORPE. 


A Novel, 
cents. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


By Lucy N. Janney. 12mo. Paper cover. 40 


“An American novel of decidedly superior cast.”"—Pitishurg 
Chronicle, 


“‘The tone of the book is winning, and its sweetnees, purity 
and refinement cannot be too highly commended.””—W., Y. Maiti. 


ENCOUNTERS WITH WILD BEASTS. 


By Parker Grttmorg, author of ‘A Ride Through Hostile 
Africa,” “The Great Thirst Land,” etc, With Illustrations by 
Arrep T, Etwes. Large 1zmo. Extracloth. $2.00. 


“After reading the experiences of Gordon Cummings and Du 
Chaillu in hunting wild beasts, one is not surprised at the perillous 
encounters and accurate shooting chronicled by Mr. Gillmore. He 
himself asserts that with a few exceptions the adventures narrated 
were his own experiences, and that he tells of facts and not of 
supposititious events.’’—Chicago Fournal. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, in 20 volumes, 
$1.75 per volume, 


16mo. Fine cloth, gilt top. 


MARIE DERVILLE. CHEAP EDITION. 


A Story of a French Boarding School. From the French of 
Madame Guizor Dg Wirt, author of “ Motherless,”’ etc, Trans- 
lated by Mary G. WELLS. 12mo. Papercover. 40 cents. 


“A very superior story, se yond pure, and eminently worthy 
the — of the distinguished statesman and historian,’’—/it/s- 
burg Chronkle. 


ALIDE. CHEAP EDITION. 


An Episode of Goethe's Life. 


By Emma Lazarus, author of 
“Admetus, and other Poems,” etc, 


1zmo. Paper cover, 40 cents, 


“The story is charmingly told, showing that Miss Lazarus can 
write capital prose as well as true poetry.”"—Chicago Fournal, 


THE BAILIFF’S MAID. 


A Romance. From the German of E.-Maruitt, author of 
“‘The Second Wife,’’ ‘Gold Elsie,’’ “Old Mam’selle’s Secret,’’ 
etc. Translated by Mrs, A. L. WisteR. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.25. 

“It is bright, readable, and is, besides,what cannot be predict - 
ed of most modern novels, safe to have about the house.”’—P/i/a- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

“It affords a charming insight into German domestic life, and 
is attractive in plot and remarkably strong in characterization.”— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


“A piece of fiction so faithful to life as to seem no fiction.””— 
Philadelphia American. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 

prepaid, on receipt of the price by 

F. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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Penn fonthly 


F 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT ARTICLES: 
THE NIBELUNGENLIED, I, 
By WitiiAmM Der Beauvoir FRYER. 
THE USES OF YOUTH, 
By JAMEs S, WHITNEY.’ 
THE OWNERS OF [RELAND, II, 
By Tuomas K. Brown. 
WILLIAM BEACH LAWRENCE, 
By CHARLES Henry Hart. 


REFORMATION, THE FORERUNNER, 
NOT THE ANTAGONIST, OF 
REFORM, 


By CHRISTOPHER STUART PATTERSON. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS, 


By FairMan RoGeErs. 
UNIVERSITY ITEMS, 
BRIEF MENTION, 
&e., &¢., Se. 


EDWARD STERN & CO,, 2atisrs 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND Encine BuitpinG 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Columbia Umbrellas 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: “COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 








4 MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
RIGGS & BRO. WALNUT SE. 


Watches and Jewelry Repaired. 


eT SEEDS 
RE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 
AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener R 


ange. 
4 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 











Second-Class Mail Matter. 











